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For the Companion. 


TWO BROTHERS. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 

“T think there’s no prettier trade than mine. 
I’ve been at work in my business for forty years, 
and now everywhere that I drive about among 
our hills, within a radius of a dozen miles, I pass 
houses, and barns and churches that I have built. 

“And I love tosee them. It seems to meas ifa 
carpenter has more to show for his work than 
many men have; and if it is well done, and stands 
the weather, and gives good satisfaction, it is a 





great pleasure to him, as he gets along in years, 
to see it in his houses, and to think they are 
going to stand and be a credit to him long after 
he has passed away. 

“Naturally, I notice a good many things 
about houses, for when I’ve built one I keep up 
an interest in it afterwards. 

“One very singular thing I have noticed is, 
how a house will get a good name or a bad 
name, just like a man or a woman. Some- 
thing will happen in the house, or about it, and 
years and years will pass and still the story 
will stick to it; and never mind how it changes 
tenants, people will point at it as they go by 
and tell its story. 

“Why, there’s a good two-story house at 
North Easton, that is empty most of the time 
just for that reason. Tenants say it gets to be 
beyond endurance to have people stop as they 
pass and point to this window and that, and talk 
and stare. The people in the house know just 
what they are telling. And knowing the story 
myself, I can’t wonder; for it was an awful 
thing that happened there. The house will 
never outlive it. 

“Then there’s the old Sampson place, on 
the river road; it has stood empty these ten 
years. Nobody would live there, for love or 
money. 

“The story is that a man went by there late 
one night, and saw old Sampson’s wife at one 
of the front windows. It was pitch dark, and 
yet he declared that he saw her face, and it 
seemed tostand out white, like snow, against 
the darkness. And the next week the news 
came that she had died suddenly where she 
was with the old man, away down in Florida. 
And there’s always been talk,— but I mustn’t 
wander all over the lot. 

“What I set out to tell you was the story 
about the two Nelson houses. The road 
that leads across from Standish town to 
the Flume village is one of the prettiest 
roads we have in these parts. It runs so 
white and smooth, with the grass between it 
and the fences nibbled short by the cows, 
and part of the way the pastures spread out 
on each side with.clumps of bushes and elm- 
trees through them, and the rest of the way 
there are heavy chestnut woods. I tell the 
neighbors that they might travel a good 
way off, and find no prettier road. | 

“In the whole mile-and-a-half there are | 
only two houses; they stand close together. 
One is a large, new house. The other is a 
low, old-fashioned cottage, with a long two- 
story L higher than the main body of the house. 

“The houses are in pretty strong contrast, and 
everybody who drives by asks about them. 

“Ten years ago this summer, the old honse, and 
the old farm-barn behind it, stood there alone. I 
always ased to think then that it was a pleasant- 
looking spot. Take it ona bright, fresh morning, 
or on a quiet fall afternoon, and that cleared farm- 
stead in the woods always looks cheerful. The 
land rises a little there, so that you get a view 
across the country. You can look clear over 
Standish town. 

“The house was built in 1770. There is a notch 
cut in the post of the front door, where they stood 
up the men that enlisted in the Revolutionary 
War, to measure them. And old Jonathan Nel- 
son’s gun, that he carried to Bunker Hill, I’ve 
seen it many and many’s the time, when I’ve been 
there asa boy. They were always proud enough 
of that. 

“At this time I was telling you of, the farm 
was owned by two brothers,—rather youngish 
men,—John Nelson and George. Their father, 
old Captain Elias Nelson, had died without leav- 
ing a will, and the place fell to these boys, in 

equal shares. 

“George was younger than John. He had been 
to college and was a lawyer up in the city, and he 


only came down here for the summer months, 
with his wife and his two or three boys. John 
lived here the year round and carried on the farm. 
There were some ninety acres of land in all, thirty 
or so in mowing and tillage, the rest in pasture 
and wood-land. 

“The soil isn’t anything extra there, and I 
think John had a hard time of it. He wanted to 
do his best for his children, giving them schooling 
all he could; and I guess he didn’t make much 
headway. 

“I used to drive through Standish over that 
road a good deal, for there has always been more 
or less building at.the Flume village, and I liked 





member the only time that he ever spoke, I guess, 
in town-meeting. How many times I have 
laughed to think of it, and I have often joked him 
about it. 

“Tt was a full meeting, shortly after the war,— | 
he was in the war with the rest of them,—and | 
they were putting through an appropriation that | 
was going to take a good deal of money. But it | 
























to stop and chat with John at the front gate, if I 
saw him about the place when I passed. 

‘He was a peculiar man in some things. He 
looked as grave as a deacon, and was always si- 
lent with strangers; but with anybody he was fa- 
miliar with, he was very apt to get off some dry 
saying. He had a great stock of stories about 
things on the farm; and he would tell them 
with a perfectly sober face, and really seemed sur- 
prised when you laughed at what he said. And to 
tell the truth, the stories themselves didn’t amount 
to much, but they seemed droll from the way he 
told them. 

“I remember one time his telling me, in the 
most serious way, about a hired man of his that 
was up in the woods with the boys, digging out a 
woodchuck; and after they had dug awhile the 
man laid down his spade, and kneeled down and 
put his ear to the ground to see if he could hear 
the woodchuck. So in a minute the boy asked 
him if he heard him. 

“*Well, no,’ says he, ‘not quite; but I can al- 
most hear him.’ 

“I remember how John told me that, as grave 
as an owl, but with sucha turn to his voice that 
it was impossible not to laugh. And then he 
went on and advised me to hire the man, he would 
be so valuable to me in various ways, he had 
such an ear. 





“Speaking of his being of a silent turn, I re- 











was popular with many of the towns-people, and 
no one seemed to have courage to oppose it. So 
it was going through with a slide. Just as the 
chairman was about to put the question, to every- 
body's surprise, John Nelson took the floor and 


talked about five minutes. And he put in the 
hard sense, and as sure as you live, he waked 
them right up, and finally it was carried his way. 

“But to get back to my story. In June, every 
year, things would begin to look lively about the 
Nelson place. There are two great hundred-year- 


sink it down to nothing. A swing would be hung 
from a long branch of one elm, and a hammock 
would go from the other to a great cherry tree 
that stands there, and the Shaker chairs would 
come out in the little fenced-in grass-plot in front 
of the house. When these things appeared every- 
body knew that George Nelson—the lawyer—was 
coming down from the city, with his family, for 
the summer. George himself used to drive three 
miles to Standish town, and go and come in the 
cars every day. 

“Well, that summer, ten years ago, I was build- 
ing a school-house at the Flume village, and one 
August morning I was driving along by, and John 
Nelson was standing by the roadside leaning on a 
pair of bars opposite his house, and stroking the 
ears of a young colt he had in pasture there. I 





stopped as usual to speak with him. 





old elms in front of the old house, that seem to | 


“Tt was pleasant, I told him, to see his folks 
and his brother’s folks out there in front of the 
house every night when I passed on my way 
home, and to hear them all singing together. I 
had heard it spoken of, I said, in a way that was 
delightful to hear, because the two families got 
on so well together. 

“**George don’t seem to be a bit stuck-up,’ said 
I, ‘if he does live in the city ; he seems as proud 

of coming down here to the old place as if it 
was a palace.’ 

“Well, John smiled a little in his odd way. 
“¢Yes,’ said he, ‘that’s so; but he’s getting a 
little over that. I don’t know but you’ve heard 

that he’s going to build here.’ 

***No,’ said I; ‘he isn’t going to live here 
the year round, is he?’ 

“<Oh no,’ said John; ‘he’s going to build 
him a house just for the summer. I guess 
his wife feels that the family has almost out- 
grown the old one.’ 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘that'll be an ornament 
here, won’t it? No doubt he’ll build a house 

that’ll be a credit to the place ?” 

“<Oh yes,’ said John; ‘it’s going to be quite 
a house. It'll rather cast my place in the shade 
—that is, if I can say ‘my place,’ when I don’t 
own but half of it.’ 

“Oh well,’ said I, ‘you and I that live in the 
country are not expected to keep up the style 
of city folks, or to have such houses.’ 

“T drove on, but I could not help think- 
ing all day that John had not seemed as 
cheerful as usual, and didn’t talk quite the 
way he usually talked about his brother. 

“Generally he praised everything George 
did, and told how smart he was, and all that; 
and I began to wonder whether John might 
possibly feel a little nettled to have George 
build a new house side of his, just for sum- 
mer use, placing it just where the contrast 
would show how much better George was 
getting on in the world than John was. 

“But it went out of my mind, and I 
thought no more about it. 

“Well, a few days passed, and one night, 
as I was going by the Nelson house in my 
open wagon, with a load of blinds, George 
came to the fence and asked me to stop and 
come in. 

“I hitched my horse and went into the 
house, and all of the family were in the front 
room—they had just had supper—and were 
talking and laughing. George went to the 
chimney -closet and brought out a roll of 
plans, and told me he would like to have me 
build him a house. I was just getting 
through with the school-house at the Cor- 
ners, and was about ready for another job, 
and told him so. 

“*Very well,’ said he, ‘that’s good; now 
let’s look over these plans.’ 

“He spread them open. Now you know we 
carpenters in the country don’t very often 
have an architect’s plans to work from. 
Every town runs two or three styles of 
houses, and a man that wants to build gives 
the carpenter his ideas from somebody else’s 

house, and the carpenter guesses what the man 
wants, and draws off a plan himself, 

“But George had been to a first-class architect in 
the city, and had had him make what they call 
elevations of the house—that is, pictures of it as it 
would look finished; one of the front and one of 
each end. And it was colored the way he was 
going to paint the house, and was as pretty as a 
picture. 

“And then there were the plans of both floors 
of the L, showing every timber—a regular skele- 
ton of the house; and then he had six or eight 
pages that specified even to the quality of glass 
and the window-fastenings, and the door-knobs, 
and how many nails to a board, and the kind of 
nails, and all that. 

“‘John,’ said I, for I thought I’d joke hima . 
little, as usual, ‘I don’t suppose that even when 
this house that we’re in was built, they had any 
better plans than these to go by.’ 

“ «Oh, times have changed,’ said John, ‘at least 
with city folks; though we farmers are glad to 
get a roof over our heads, to say nothing of archi- 
tect’s plans, and fancy shingling in the gable- 
ends.” 

“«Well,’ said I, ‘we shall have to chaff you off 
and on, when this house is up; it’ll rather leave 
yours behind.’ 








‘Oh well,’ said he, ‘this old house was good 
| enough for my father, and I guess it’s good 
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enough for me. We country folks don't expect 
to live in the State House.’ 

“So I took the plans with me to look them over; 
but as I was driving home, I couldn’t get rid of 
the impression that John didn’t seem quite as in- 
terested as he might have been; he generally took 
so much pride, as I said, in anything George was 
doing. 

“Well, after supper was cleared away, and my 
wife had laid on the red cloth, and set on the 
great lamp, I brought out the plans and unrolled 
them, and she sat by me knitting, while I was 
figuring on them. There were one or two new- 
fangled ideas that we don’t have in the coun- 
try, and so there were some points that I didn’t 
get the hang of at once. 

“But it was a real pleasure to me, as a me- 
chanic, to have such business-like papers to work 
from, and I enjoyed it. Every once in a while, 
however, it would me how little 
interest John Nelson had seemed to take in the 
building, and finally { turned to my wife and 


said, 


come over 


«Mother, I can’t get rid of feeling that no good | 


is coming of this new house. Lam a little afraid 
that it is going to nettle John Nelson more or less, 
to have a great, roomy house like this going up, 
with all sorts of conveniences in it, and then to 
have to live along in his old place, winter and all, 
with a better one closed up, right by him.’ 

“Oh, come, don’t be a prophet of ill,’ said she 
to me; ‘there’s a great deal more trouble borrowe« 
than ever comes.’ 

“*That’s true,’ said I, ‘but I am atraid it would 
take more Christian resignation than I have got, 
not to feel a little cheap to have my brother’s sum- 
mer residence five times as good as my regular 
dwelling, and right along by it running opposi- 
tion. I afraid it will lead to coolness. It 
don’t do to presume too far on poor human na- 
ture.’ 

“Well, to go on with my story. I contracted to 
build and finish the house complete, mason and 
carpenter’s work, painting and all, for about three 
thousand dollars. Afterwards I heard that this 
was just about half of what George had saved up ; 
for he hadn't been in business long enough to 
have saved up a fortune 

“Tt occurred to me that it wasn’t very prudent 
to put one-half of all you're worth into a summer 
house; but then, on the other hand, as my 
wife said, it was to be built thorough, just like 
any winter house, with no hen-coop basement, 
but a good stone and brick under-pinning and 
double floors, and everything solid; and perhaps 
George thought it was a wise thing to have a 
home in the country to fall back on, if he should 
be sick, or for his family if he died. I under- 
stood he had some life-insurance. 

“So the weeks ran along, and I was there 
through a good part of the autumn. John and 
his sons dug the cellar all themselves, and saved 
so much, and helped lift lumber, and all that, just 
as any man does for his own house. 

“But when I spoke to him about the pump that 
was being set in the kitchen-sink, I remember 
he said, ‘Oh yes, that was very convenient, but 
farmers’ wives had to get along going out of doors 
for a pail of water, winter and all.’ 

“Afterwards when he was working one briglit 
afternoon with me, fixing the drains, and I spok« 
about the patent traps in the waste-pipes, he 
laughed and said he didn’t know whether city 
folks were more sensitive to typhoid fever than 
farmers, or whether their lives were more sacred ; 
anyway, he couldn't afford to have all these con- 
trivances in his house. 

“So the fall ran on, and we got the house plas- 
tered and painted in good season, and early in 
November we completed the inside finish and the 
little odd jobs. The next Saturday George came 
down to settle up. I gave him the keys, and he 
gave me his check for the balance due me. 


am 


“Then they hurried up to get the house all in 
shape, in time to have the Thanksgiving dinner in 
it, for George and his family spent every Thanks- 
giving with John. George's wife bought pretty 
wall-paper in the city, and came herself and stayed 
to see it put on, And they had the furniture come 
down, all neat and substantial, and finally the 
whole house was in trim, ready for the next spring 
campaign. 

“T drove over there with my wife two or three 
days before Thanksgiving to get a chest of tools 
that one of my men had left, and I got John to take 
us in and show us over the house. It did look 
right down homelike and pleasant. There was a 
great open hearth in the front parlor and sitting- 
room, and the windows weren't much like the old 
small-paned, rattling affairs in the other house. 

“The house faced east and there were great bay- 
windows in front, and there was another in the 
south side of the sitting-room, so that the sun 
would lie there all day long. 

“But there were one or two things that I no- 
ticed. There was a pair of tall, handsome, old- 
fashioned brass andirons in the parlor—the kind 
we call steeple-tops; and I thought I knew them, 
and so Lasked John where his brother got them. 

“Oh!” said he, ‘they have always been in the 
front room at the old house, but George rather 
wanted to have them here, so I brought them 
over.’ 


“IT shouldn’t have thought you would have 
wanted to spare them,’ said I; ‘they were a sort 
of keepsake.’ 


** ‘Well,’ said he, and he laughed a little, ‘what 








there is is owned between us, and I suppose George | 
thought that the best things would be more in | 
keeping here.’ 

“And then I noticed that an old-fashioned, | 
swell-front mahogany bureau, and a tall Dutch | 
clock, and a number of other things, that I knew | 
he must have taken pride in, had been brought 
over, too. 

“So we saw the house and came away; but 
driving home I couldn’t get rid of the feeling that | 
I had had from the outset. 

“It doesn’t take much of a beginning, when a 
man lives on a lonely farm, to make hard feelings. 
A small vexation grows if he broods over it; and 
I have seen more than one bitter law-suit that’s eat- | 
en up a farm and made life-enemies, grow out of | 
some very trivial thing. You know the cloud! 
that was no larger than a man’s hand at first, and | 
how it blew up into a storm. 

“There is a man in West Standish that lives on 
a lot adjoining his sister’s, on the main street, and | 
he has just built a board fence, forty feet high, on | 
the edge of his lot within a foot of his sister’s | 
windows, and darkened them. ‘That came from a 
dispute about a hundred-dollar legacy. He want- 
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ed me to build the fence, but I told him he must | 
get some poorer man than I was for that job. | 

“And this kept coming up before me; what a| 
chance there would be for a law-suit there, sceing 
that the land the house was built on belonged to | 
John as well as George; I don’t know what made 
me think of that then. | 

“Driving home that afternoon, I was turning | 
all this over in my mind, and [ thought I’d see | 
whether any such idea had struck my wife; she | 
is pretty level-headed. 

“ ‘Sarah,’ said I, ‘did you ever see a more con- | 
venient house ?” 

«It is a very convenient house,’ said she. 

«It must be a real pleasure,’ said I, ‘for John | 
Nelson and his folks to have George settled in| 
such good permanent shape right by them.’ 

“Ves, I don’t doubt it is,” said she. | 

“TI didn’t say anything more, but talked of other | 
things; but I thought I should hear something | 
further, and sure enough, my wife spoke up: 

“ «T did think,’ said she,‘when I saw all the thou- 
sand and one contrivances to save steps, that they 
might have spared them, just fora summer house, 
and have put some of them into the old house for 
Anna,’—that’s John’s wife. 

“*They don’t generally put new wine into old 
bottles, you know,’ said I. ‘You can’t blame 
George for wanting a new house to be built right 
up in shape.” 

“Mother said nothing to that, but just as we 
were turning into the yard,— 

**At any rate,’ said she, ‘when I noticed that 
what few handsome things there were in the old 
house had been all brought over to the new one, 
I did think that at least George might have been 
content without them.’ 

“Thanksgiving came, and it was a lovely day. 
Our main street runs along a ridge, and in the 
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late fall, when the leaves are gone, you can look 
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away off, behind the houses, over the valleys and 
to the far hills; and it is as pretty a sight as I 
want to see. 

“That day, my two sons from the Falls and my 
married daughter were coming over, and there 
were going to be fourteen children at the table, 
and we were counting on a pretty jolly time. Af- 
ter inceting I drove over to the Flume for my mar- 
ried daughter and her children,—there was sick- 
ness in the family and she could only just come 


{to a two-o’clock dinner and then go right back,— 


and going home with them, by the Nelson house, 


| 1 saw George standing out in front of the house. 


He hailed me and said he was glad I had hap- 
pened by just then, and asked me if 1] had time to 
come in a few minutes would like my 
daughter to come in, too. 

“Well, to please him we went in. 


he 


The dinner 


; Was just being put on the table, but we went 


through the dining-room into the parlor; and I 
couldn’t think what was coming when George 
gave us chairs and called in his folks and John 
and his folks. But I felt that something was go- 
ing to happen. So George he began: 

“Some things that have occurred,’ he said, 


« 
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“le 


‘have set me to thinking, 
and I want them settled 
now and here.’ 

“T tell you, I began to 
be sorry enough that I 
had come in. 

“<‘This is my house,’ 
George went on, ‘but it 
stands on land that my 
brother and I own togeth- 
er, and some day that 
might lead to trouble.’ 

“Well, I didn’t. know 
what was coming, and it 
was still inthe room asa 
funeral. 

“<l’ve made up my 
mind,’ said George, ‘he- 
fore my family and my 
brother’s ever eat bread 
together in this house, to 
have things settled in black and white; and it’s 
going to be done here and now,’ said he. ‘So, 
being a sawyer myself,’ he went on,—and at that 
word my heart went down,—‘I have drawn up a 
paper,’ and he then took out of his breast-pocket 
a large envelope and handed it to his youngest 
boy, and nodded to him; and the boy took it to 
his Uncle John. 

“Well, I just looked up at John. 
as death. 


He was pale 
I never saw aman more taken aback 


in all my days. 


“But he opened the envelope, though his hand 
trembled, and took out the document and opened 
it. It wasa deed outright, from George to him, of 
the new house and all that was in it, as a free 
gift, and of George’s half-interest in the farm; 
and George only kept his interest in the old house. 

“So George he began to laugh, and he took the 
deed and told what it was and passed it around; 
but John, with his eyes full of tears, hurried out 
of the room. 

“You see, George’s folks had kept it a complete 
secret all the time the house was building, till 
they sprung it on John so all at once. 

““Well, we shook hands all round, and congrat- 
ulated John’s wife, and she cried, and we went off 
home and had our Thanksgiving dinner; and you 
had better believe I enjoyed myself that day. 

“So, ever since, George and his folks have been 
down summers to the old house. George says it’s 
just good enough for a summer vacation, and he 
likes to keep it just as it was when he was a boy, 
only just to keep it in good repair. And John 
lives in the new one. 

“Of course, it wasn’t forty-eight hours before 
everybody in town knew about the present, and 
the surprise and all. And if you were ever to 
visit for a few days, as my girls sometimes do, at 
John Nelson’s house, and saw, every once in a 
while, a carriage slow up as it came by and some- 


body point out, and all look out, as I said to be- 
gin with, till they got clear by the bend, you 
would know that some one was telling the story 
that I have just told you. And I have a suspicion 
| that it doesn’t worry the Nelsons very much, for 
| John does dearly love to tell the story himself.” 


For the Companion. 
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“Grandma, did you have to make such a ‘spread’ 
every Thanksgiving when you were a girl?’ ex- 
| claimed Lois, tying on a clean apron and sinking 
into a chair before the cosy fireplace in grand- 
; mother’s room, in which beech-wood was snapping 
and singing cheerily. 

It was the night before the annual holiday, 
which the people of this country hold dear as a 
day of reunion of separated members of families ; 
a holiday that keeps green the ties of love and a 
tender interest in each other's welfare. 

Nevertheless, with all its pleasures, Thanksgiv- 
ing always brings a season of care and heavy la- 
bor upon the hospitable housewife and her daugh- 
ters in preparing for the expected gathering. And 
Cousin Lois realized this fully, for she had all day 
been pounding, rolling, beating and spicing all 
sorts of wonderful mixtures for the feast of to- 
morrow. 

Grandmother sat for a few minutes watching 
the bright flames dancing up the chimney, tapping 
the toe of her shoe meditatively, and nibbling at 
a piece of snake-root with her only serviceable 
tooth. Then, rousing herself and untying her 
cap-strings—the preliminary symptom of retlring 
—she replied as though the question had just been 
propounded. 

“La, yes, child! Every blessed year! Only 
we didn’t have so much to do with; but what we 
did have was genooine. There warn’t so much 
sham. Snuff in them days was snuff, an’ none of 
your yeller dirt with a shake of terbakker in it. 
An’ cinnamont warn't the tasteless stuff ’tis now. 

“But land knows our home-growed spices—cul- 
larnder, caraway an’ sich—was a sight better’n all 
that comes from the Injys. There’s one thing we 
hadn’t got to raisin’ much, till after I’d gone away 
from home, an’ that was apples. 

‘Don't see how we lived so long without ’em— 
an’ mince pies! But we did, and didn’t know the 
difference. We used to get lots an’ lots of bog 
cramb’rys an’ dry huckleb’rys an’ pumpkins, an’ 
we used to preserve blackb’rys an’ pear-plums in 
maple sugar; an’ there was no lack for pies an’ 
sarce Thanksgivin’ time. 

“Them was happy days, though there was one 
Thanksgivin’ which come nigh being a solemn 
one for us all.” 

“Tell us about it, grandma!” we all urged. 

“Yes; begin at the very beginning, when you 
first came into the woods!’ pleaded Kitty. 

“Well, it was just the same with us, I s’pose, as 
with all the new-comers—a little log-house in the 
wilderness, no neighbors skesly, nor roads, nor 
school, nor meetin’-houses; nothin’ but hard 
work, bears, coons an’ sich beasts, an’ plenty of 
musketeers. 

“I remember the first night in the log-house af- 
ter our long journey—for you must know that 
your great-grandsir come from Readin’, Massa- 
chusetts, to the Maine woods,” said grandmother, 
with evident pride. “He an’ your great-uncle "Liph- 
let—he died ’fore you could remember—who used 
to live just over the hill across the pond from us. 
In summer we used to boat it across to visit ’em, 
an’ in winter we kept a good road. 

“T was five years old, an’ the twins, Omit an’ 
Jeremy, was three. It was in the spring of the 
year, an’ the woods was full of musketeers, black 
flies an’ midgets. Father had prepared for me a 
little bed in the cabin loft; but I couldn’t sleep 
much for homesickness an’ thinkin’ of the dismal 
hoot of a bear we had heard, as we pulled on 
through the woods after night-fall. 

“But father prospered, an’ soon got quite fore- 
handed. We raised nearly everything we eat, an’ 
spun an’ wove our own clo’es from flax an’ wool. 

“An’ they was clo’es, too! None of your flim- 
sy stuff that wouldn’t hold together to dance a 
reel in; but warm, pressed, wool gowns an’ coats 
for winter, an’ tow an’ linen for summer. 

“T must stop right here an’ tell you how a tow 
shirt once saved my brother Jeremy. He was 
about a dozen years old then, always a-climbin’ 
round after crows’ an’ hawks’-nests. That spring 
we'd been tormented dretfully by crows pullin’ up 
the corn an’ killin’ the young lambs, so one after- 
noon Jeremy set off to hunt up their nests. 

“He was gone so long that towards sundown we 
got terrible worried ’bout ’im, an’ at last mother 
sent me an’ Omit into the woods to see if he'd fell 
anyw’er s. 

‘After huntin’ more’n an hour we heard some- 
body hullooin’ away off ona side hill. It turned 
outto be Jeremy. An’ where do you s’pose he 
was ?” said grandmother, pausing to enjoy our 
mystification. 

We cou!d not even guess. 

“Well, he was hung by the back of his tow shirt 
on a sharp stub ean’a’most in the top of a great 
hemlock, an’ couldn’t get off. He’d clim’ up 
there after a hawk’s nest—which turned out to be 
a eagles’—an’ a hard time he'd had of it, preventin’ 
the savage old birds from pickin’ his eyes out. As 
twas, he was beat black an’ blue, an’ scratched 
by their great claws in a sorry manner. He'd 
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tiever a’ got off, 1 guess, if we hadn’t diskivered 
*{m an’ run for father. But .he got the nest—an’ 
one of the old eagles a few days afterward. 

“But about the Thanksgivin’ when something 
happened,” broke in Kitty. 


“Yes, yes; I was about comin’ to it,’’ said 


grandmother, who had stopped to regale herself 


with a pinch of snuff from a little ebony box she 


always carried in her gown pocket. 


“J was in my seventeenth year, an’ had just be- 


gun to spin linen for my settin’ out. 


“Omit and Jeremy was goin’ on fifteen, and | shouted above all the noise. ‘I’ll save ye! Don’t 
there was a whole snarl of boys down to Patty | give up! Don't give up, Jerry! an’ tyin’ togeth- 
the baby. It had been an uncommonly good year. | er the ends of the tow rope which held the blad- 
Every grain-bin was full an’ runnin’ over, an’ 
long yeller ears of corn was stickin’ out of the | the cracklin’ ice, an’ tossed the bladders out to 
cribs in all directions. Then there was the pigs— | him. 


five of them that fall. 


“Every year father used to go down to Patter- | —So! 


son, about fifty miles, with a great load of butter 


cheese, pigs an’ poultry, an’ bring back such 


things as we couldn’t raise at home. 
“Well, this year we started off Monday mornin 


‘fore ever the first faint streak of day showed in 
the East, an’ the stars all shinin’ as bright as at 


midnight. 

“He expected to get back early Wednesday 
with some things for our Thanksgivin’ dinner 
Thursday, for we ware goin’ to have over allo 
Uncle ’Liphlet’s folks with Aunt Thankful 


who'd just come down from Readin’ to visit us 


for the first time. 


wistful at us, an’ implorin’ us to save him, that 
’*twas distractin’; for we knew he couldn’t last 
much longer. 

“Tt seemed to me that Ben had been gone an 
hour, an’ we could do nothin’ but run back an’ 
forth urgin’ Jeremy to hold on only for a minute 
longer, when with a cry of joy Omit made a sud- 
den dive at Eben, who still had the string of blad- 
ders in his hand, an’ screamin’ as loud as he 
could. 

“ ‘Held on, Jeremy ' 





| 


Hold on, I tell ye!’ she 


| ders, Omit went as near t'.e hole as she dared fer 


| * Drop ’em over your head—under your arms 
’Twill keep ye from sinkin’!’ she cried; 
,/and then she almost hugged my head off when 
Jeremy, after working some time, got the rope 
under his arms. 

** ‘Now for the wood-pile, every one of ye!’ an’ 
‘twarn’t many minutes *fo e we had a bridge of 
poles an’ boards laid from the strong ice nearly 
out to Jeremy, an’ with the clo’es-rope pulled him 
out onto it. 

“But la! he couldn’t walk no more’n a week- 
old baby, he was so tired an’ cold. We had to 
drag him to the house on a moose-sled; an’ what 

_with hot water an’ blankets an’ kyan tea, we 


’ 


’ 
, 


f 
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that the road to political office and influence in 
my country lies almost wholly through the school 
—that is, education. Such being the case, and 
believing, as the Chinese people generally do, in 
the efficacy of certain observances and forms, 
parents are naturally anxious that their children 
should commence their studies under the best 
auspices possible. 

As far as I can remember, my studies were be- 
gun under fair auspices. For, although at the 
time I left China, I had not yet become a Manda- 
rin—in the correct sense of the word—still I had 
done fairly well in my studies. 

I was about five years old when I first attended 
school—that being the usual age for children to 
commence their studies. My teacher was an ex- 
ceedingly kind old gentleman, and I ought to 
have been very glad that he was so kind. For 
Chinese teachers are, as a rule, more strict and 
severe with their pupils than American teachers. 
They are responsible not only for the intellectual 
training of their pupils, but for their moral train- 
ing, also. 

Perhaps the reason why my teacher was “easier” 
with me than most teachers would have been, was 
because he was specially hired by my father to 





out. He goes back to school about seven in the 
evening and studies till nine. This is his daily 
work nearly the whole year round. 

The Chinese school-boy has no Sunday when 
he can rest, and no Saturday is given him as a 
play-day. He has no summer-vacation. There 
are, however, a number of festival-days during 
the year, when there is no school. But these are 
by no means as frequent as the American school- 
boy’s weekly Saturdays. Nevertheless, at New 
Year’s, the school-children have a vacation of at 
least fifteen days, and more often, of one or two 
months. 

I have thus briefly described to you some of 
the main features of Chinese school-life. But I 
must not disappoint you by omitting to mention 
some of the pastimes and games of the Chinese 
school-boy. Unfortunately, it is some tine since I 
was myself such a school-boy, and I do not recall 
clearly many of the games and plays in which I 
used to take so mich delight. But even if I did 
remember them, they would, I am afraid, seem 
very tame to you. 

We had no base-ball game—at least the hard, 
dead ball—nor foot-ball nor boating! We played 
quoits and marbles, spun tops, and occasionally 





teach us children. For there are, so far as I 
know, no public schools in China like those in 
this country ; but teachers advertise tor pupils as 
private schools do here. So, you see, I was more 


fortunate than many other Chinese boys in having 





| brought him round after a time. 





“We hadn’t more’n got well under way, 
makin’ bread an’ pies Wednesday mornin’, 
when up drove Jeff Bean, from Bean Hiil, as 
though he’d had a wild buffalo tackled to 
his wagon, an’ shouted to mother that she must 
go right over to the Works, for Nabby Work 
had tumbled down the woodshed stairs, an’ 
broke her wrist, or put it out, or somethin’, an’ 
*twould be a good spell ’fore they could get a 
doctor, an’ he couldn't take no fer an answer. 

“Mother looked puzzled at first, then throw- 
in’ off her bakin’ apron, an’ rubbin’ the flour 
off her hands, she got inside of her great camlet 
cloak an’ pumpkin hood in about a minute. 

“Do your best, girls, an’ take good care of 
Patty!’ an’ with that she was whisked off ’fore 
we skesly realized what had happened. 

“TI remember thinkin’ it a little too bad for 
old Nabby to go an’ fall down stairs jest at this 
partickelar time, an’ I shed some tears over it; 
but I’m ’fraid ’twas more for my own disap- 
pintment than sympathy for the poor old lady. 

“Then me an’ Omit fell to with a will,cookin’ 
in the big baker, an’ stone oven ; Jeremy prepar- 
in’ the oven-wood, while the younger boys 
amused Patty by playin’ games about the great 
kitchen, whoopin’ an’ rattlin’ the five pig-blad- 
ders blown up, as boys used to, with dry peas 
into’em. They had ’em all hitched tight toa 
short tow rope an’ sich a noise as they raised 
would a’ bust the ears of a deaf man. But it 
quieted Patty, an’ that was enough. 

‘Well, the cramb’ ry tarts an’ caraway cakes, an‘ 
pumpkin’ an’ huckleb’ry pies was baked, let alone 
a big pan of ‘twisters’ fried brown and crispy, an’ 
several loaves of wheat bread, not quite so white 
as your ma’s bread, perhaps, but sweet an’ tooth- 
some. 

“Then we stuffed the big turkey, an’ rubbed an’ 
spiced the ‘spare rib,’ with sage an’ sav’ry, an’ 
set’em away to be baked the next forenoon. 

“By this time ’twas well on towards night, an’ 
still father didn’t come. What to do about the 
plum-puddin’s we girls couldn’t skesly tell. We 
wanted to put ’em to bake over night with the 
ry’n’injun bread, but there was no plums to put 
in ’em. 

“Omit said, ‘Let’s send over to Uncle ’Liph’- 
let’s.” He’d been down to Patterson the week 
before. 

“At first I didn’t think ‘twould look well, 
seen’t they’s all comin’ to help eat ’em, but I soon 
see "twos no use waitin’ for father, so we got Jer- 
emy.in from the barn, an’ sent him across the 
pond, on skates, for the plums. Omit an’ I was 
goin’ to get the oven ready whilst he was gone. 

“Well, we watched him across, for we felt a 
little uneasy, because the ice was new, and then 
went about our work, thinkin’ no more about it, 
till the children who'd stopped their play to watch 
Jeremy comin’ over the hill an’ across home again 
cried out, all together,— 

“‘<Jeremy’s broke through! 
through the ice!’ 

“Omit an’ I ran out of the house like wild 
things, an’ in half a minute was goin’ over the 
ice, with all the children but Patty screamin’ an’ 
cryin’ after us, toward where we could see Jere- 
my’s head bobbin’ up an’ down in quite a big 
hole, an’ hear his cries for help. 

“Sometimes he was up hangin’ on to the treach- 
ersome ice, a-callin’ an’ cryin’ out pitiful to hear. 
Then the ice would give way an’ he’d go out of 
sight. I shall never forget them cries to the end 
of my days, they sounded so despairin’ ! 

“O girls! ’twas hard to see him there strugglin’ 
an’ pantin’ for life, an’ we so near an’ not able to 
do anything to help him, fer the ice was a-crackin’ 
all around. 

“Omit kep’ darin’ out, wringin’ her hands an’ 
cryin’, ‘He’ll go under the ice, Polly! Oh, what 
shall we do! What shall we do! Oh, why did 


Jeremy’s broke 


“Mother come along in the evenin’, but father 








better opportunities to learn. 
My primer was the standard book for all be- 








CHINESE SCHOOL LIFE. 


didn’t get home till the next forenoon. He'd had 
a break-down which kept him so long. 

“But we had our company an’ Thanksgivin’ 
dinner, plum-puddin’s an’ all, though the plums 
did get a little soaked in pond-water. But I'll 
venture to say that vittles never tasted equal to 
that Thanksgivin’ dinner, for we all felt so highly 
blessed of God, an had so much to be ’specially 
thankful for in Jeremy’s wonderful escape.”’ 

Mrs. CurIsTINE STEPHENS. 
cn shlileiniceccaiinaal 


FARTHEST. 


When poonte once are in the wrong, 
Each line they add is much too long; 
Who fastest walks, that walks astray, 
Is only farthest from his way. 
MATTHEW PRIOR. 
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For the Companion. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF CHINESE 
SCHOOL-LIFE. 


By a Chinese Student. 


Among the most vivid memories of my child- 
hood is that of the time when I first went to 
school, and all the pomp and circumstance con- 
nected with it. 

The day fixed for this event was, of course, an 
auspicious one, and the sun must have shone 
brightly that eventful morning, when, with my lit- 
tle book-holder under my arm, and my nurse at 
my side, I made my way to the school-room. 

I had not far to go, however, for the school-room 
was on the ground-floor of our house, and I was 
coming from my room in an upper story. But 
the way was long enough for me to have done 
what, in the opinion of my countrymen, would 
have been some very wrong and dreadful things. 

I might have fallen down stairs, and then I 
would have cried, of course, and that would have 
been a very bad omen. Then, again, in crossing 
the threshold between the hall and the school- 
room, I might have put the wrong foot first, and 
that would have been a far more serious matter. 

And so, there were many other unlucky things 
which I might have done, if I had not been told 
beforehand, with decided emphasis, just what I 
was todo. I need not tell you what these things 
were, such as the way in which I ought to greet 
my teacher, the way in which I was to pay my 
respects to our great teacher, Confucius, and so 
forth. This seems very superstitious to you, and 
very foolish. But to my people, these observ- 
ances are thought to be of the greatest conse- 





we race down here empty-handed! Run for the 
clo’es-rope, Ben! Quick !’ 

“Jeremy had come up again, an’ was*clutchin’ 
frantically at the ice, lookin’ so gone-like an’ 


quence. 
The time when a boy begins his studies is in 
China a most important time in his life, and how 


ginners—a short volume containing sentences of 
three words each. This is a comparatively new 
text-book, having come into use, I believe, only 
two or three hundred years ago. 

The next higher book—the second reader—con- 
tained sentences of four words each, and the next 
contained sentences of five words each. This is 
about the usual amount of reading done in the 
first two years. 

For writing, the scholar copies the letters, writ- 
ten by his teacher on a sheet of paper, by placing 
a sheet of paper over this copy, and tracing on it 
the characters of the copy. AJl Chinese writing- 
paper is thin, and the letters of the copy are clearly 
seen through the copying-paper. Nevertheless it 
is very hard for the young beginner to make his 
characters anything like those of the copy. 

This process is kept up for a number of years, 
till the student can copy nicely characters which 
are placed before him, and not under his copying- 
paper. Good writing in China is admired almost 
as much as fine thoughts and language, and forms 
an essential element in a student’s success. 

I have now mentioned two of the three *‘*R’s,”— 
reading and writing. The third, arithmetic, has 
no place in the ordinary Chinese school, which is 
so strictly “classical” that it has nothing mathe- 
matical whatever among its studies. 

The Chinese language has no grammar, prop- 
erly so-called. It may rightly, therefore, contest 
the claim of the English language to be a ‘“‘gram- 
mar-less tongue.” As to spelling—well, the tact 
is, there are so many letters in the Chinese alpha- 
bet, and consequently the spelling is so difficult, 
the Chinese have long ago abandoned the spell- 
ing method. 

As the student advances, new studies are given 
him. First, the works of the two great teachers, 
Confucius and Mencius, every lesson in which is 
explained to the scholar. Then the works of dif- 
ferent writers on poetry, politics and art; then 
the treatises of philosophers on the duties of a cit- 
izen to the family and to the State; and lastly, 
works on important epochs in Chinese history. 

The poets are carefully studied, and their works 
serve as models to the young would-be poet. 
Poetry is studied as an art. To be able to write 
poetry, good not only in substance but in form, 
is a great accomplishment; and in the course of 
the student’s study, subjects for poems are given 
out from time to time. In addition, compositions, 
essays, and disputes are required of the students 
in connection with the subjects of their study. 

As to school and play-hours, the Chinese stu- 
dent goes to school at eight in the morning; gues 
home to lunch at noon; comes back to school at 


indulged in “rushes.” Our games call for less 
physical strength, perhaps, but the Chinese boys 
make as much noise in their plays as is made by 
the average American school-children, and enjoy 
themselves quite as much. 
What I have imperfectly told respecting the 
Chinese school-life covers only the ground I 
have myself been over. I had been through 
the prescribed school course, and was just ready 
to enter a higher school or college, when my 
father sent for me to come to Shanghai. 
There I entered the Government School, with 
a view to coming to America, if selected. I 
found the school-life there varied and novel; 
and from the circumstances, charming. But 
as this life differed in many respects front that 
of the ordinary Chinese school, I will not here 
attempt to describe it. 
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THE HEART. 
The heart gives life its beauty, 
Its glory and its power,— 
Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 


And soft dew to its flower. ANON. 
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For the Companion, 


POISONED. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


“You'll have to be up bright and early to- 
morrow to get ready for the dinner. The com- 
pany will be very grand, and so must the dinner 
be to match ’’em. Do you think you can take 
most of the care of it off of me?” 

“T can, ma’am; and I’ll never shame ye afore 

the grand folks,” was the reply of the fair-faced 
young cook to the efficient mistress, who had 
trained her from a “green girl” to be a competent 
and reliable servant. 
“You know, Nicky,”—the girl’s name was Mo- 
nica,— ‘‘Mr. Sinclair’s to be here and his folks. 
Though they aint half as rich as we be, they're 
sort of learned and set-up like most of the folks 
in Boston. I'd like to have him tell the folks at 
home that we can beat ’em in gettin’ up a dinner! 
He wouldn’t like to have ’em think, that by mar- 
ryin’ our Daisy, he was gettin’ into a common 
family !” 

Mrs. Bibber, Monica’s mistress, was the wife of 
a good-natured little man, who had become rich 
by selling soap-fat and hides. His first great stroke 
of luck had been the purchase of a ship-load of 
damaged hides, green with putrefaction. These 
he had skilfully converted into poisonous soap- 
grease and bad leather! 

He was now in middle life, and was one of the 
heavy men of his ward, with considerable influ- 
ence in politics—in a small way. He had made 
his home resplendent with upholsterer’s wares, and 
his wife was gorgeous in diamonds, velvets and 
laces. 

The aim of his wife was to get “‘position in s’ie- 
ty” for the sweet daughter who had inherited only 
the good qualities of each parent, and had just 
returned home from school, engaged to a refined 
young man, the brother of a school friend. 

Monica sometimes had what her mistress called 
the “blues,” and when asked the cause of her sad- 
ness had said, “O ma'am, I’ve a very sore heart 
inside ov my bussom.” 

“Pho!” cried her mistress, laughing. ‘Girls 
like you have no business to have hearts! I had 
a cook once who used to complain a great deal 
of her back; and I told her she had no right to 
have a back !” 

All that could be done before Thanksgiving 
Day, in preparation for the dinner, had been done, 
and by ten o'clock in the morning the soup and 
turkeys, game and fish and chickens, were well * 
under way. Towards noon Monica had prepared 
her vegetables, and was just setting out an array 
of spices and flavors to be ready at her hand, for 
them and the gravies, when she was startled by a 
loud “thump! thump!” at the lower front door. 

She ran out and saw, though nearly blinded by 
the sun in her eyes, a tall, burly, yellow-haired 
fellow, standing near the door, grinning at her as 
if perfectly overjoyed-at the vision, but utterly 
speechless. 

“What are ye wantin’ ?” asked the girl. 

“Yersilf, honey, and not another thing.” 








important that is you can imagine when I tell you 





one, and studies till four or five, when school is 


“Go "long wid yer botherin’ me wid yer jokes 
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when the big dinner is on me hands that I must 
be lookin’ afther.” 

“Nica,” asked the intruder, in a subdued voice, 
“an’ sure ye can niver have forgot me ?” 

The girl shaded her pretty gray eyes with her 
hand. Then she flushed, and the next second 
turned pale and whispered, “Surely, Tim Flarety, 
it’s niver yerself, alive—and—well—and— ?” 

“It’s the very same, darlin’.” 

“And what are ye afther here ?” 

“Afther yerself, jewel, as I tould ye!” 

“Och, Tim! But ye chose to give me up for 
the rid-faced saloon-man’s daughter, wid a hun- 
dred poonds for her fortune, and a power ov whis- 
key drinkers for her relations! And you did it 
to plaze yer faather and mither, so they’d lave ye 
the cottage and acre, and the cow and goats and 
hins!” 

This was uttered in a most reproachful tone, 
and Tim began to defend himself. 

“J niver gav ye up, nor wouldn’t nather,—no, 
not if Quane Victory should come and fall on her 
knees afore me and beg me to marry one ov her 
fine-dressed daughters! I tould ye I’d bide away 
from ye till such time as I’d git the bit ov a home 
and yerself, too! And it’s me that’s done it!” 

“How, Timmy ?” 

“I sot out to scare the old folk. I threatined to 
run off to sea, and they laughed. Then I threat- 
ined to turn crazy and go to the ’sylum, and they 
laughed at that, too. Then I quit work and 
dragged mesilf aboot the place like a sick calf, 





and still they laughed at me, and said a girrl wid 
a hundred poonds was better than 
one widout a penny. 

“But after a time they foond it 
was nouse at all. I’d niver marry 
the hundred poonds. And says I, 
‘It’s the truth and niver a lie, that 
I’}l be afther a-goin’ to the church- 
yard wid niver a widder or a chick 
to wape over me grave, and not 
marry at all, at all, if ye refuse to 
consint to the girrl of me heart.’ 

“So afther a dale ov botherin’, 
they consinted, an’ says they, 
‘Timmy, ye jewill, ye may marry 
the girrl ye like; an’ the two of 
thim jist wants ye to come to the 
ould home as soon as iver ye will, 
and be the same to thim as an 
oown child.’” 

“Och, ye darlin! ye are a jewel. 
But it’ll niver do for me to be here. 
I must be lookin’ afther the big 
dinner,” cried Nica, her cheeks all 
aglow. 

“An’ I’ll go in wid ye.” 

“Arrah! an’ it’ll niver do; the 
mistress is quare-like, and she’ll 
not have strange min in the 
kitchen.” 

“It's me that’s sorry for her; 
but it’s not me that can be afther 
hilpin’ her!” cried Tim, following 
the flying girl. 

He was hardly seated in the 
kitchen, when a step was heard on 
the stairs and Nica, wild with ex- 
citement and happiness, with a 
nervous laugh, pushed him into 
the coal-vault and turned the 
key on him. 

A sweet young face peeped in at the kitchen- 
door, and a young voice asked, “Is all going right, 
Nica? You know Mr. Sinclair is to be here, 
and I want everything to be lovely.” 

“Mr. Sinclair shall say he niver saw the likes ov 
this big dinner—the fine gentlemin that he is!’ 

“But what makes your face so red, Nica? I’m 
afraid you're getting too tired. You should have 
let Honora help you when there’s so much to be 
done,” said Miss Mary. 

“I'm just that happy aboot the dinner goin’ well, 
—and—and—that it’s methat’s reddy to cry wid 
joy—and it’s no wonder that me cheeks is rid. I 
wants you to kape Honora out ov the kitchen till 
I call her to take in the dinner. I likes me own 
hands best.” 

Miss Mary laughed and withdrew. Monica 
opened the vault-door and peeped in at Tim, who 
—in his Sunday clothes—was seated on an up- 
turned coal-hod. “I'll open this, darlin’, to give 
yea bit ov air,” she whispered. “Och, Timmy, 
dear, ye look like an angel in a peat-pit! Mind, 
noow, sit still so’s not to be afther smuttin’ yer fine 
clothes. Ye'll have to bide in the coal-hole till 
they've the dissert, and thin I'll be able to lit ye 
out.” 

“It'll be long,” sighed the impatient Timmy, “if 
they’re to ate up all that power ov food. Do they 

always ate like that ?” 

“Oh no, dear heart; this is Thanksgivin’.” 

“An’ what is it they'd be givin’ thanks for ?” 

“I makes out tat the mastherand mistress is to 
give thanks for their furniture and horses and dia- 
mon’s, and that the young folks is to giv thanks 
for gettin’ ’ach other, and well they may, for they 
are iligant ones, ye may be sure.” 

“I'd niver give thanks for sich as her, anyhow; 
I'd rayther have ye ony day.” 


Monica flew back to take up the dinner. But 


her heart was in the coal-hole, and her head, 
though ostensibly in its right place, was not at its 
usual work. She could not find her spices, her 
salt—anything in their places in her closet. 
forgot she had taken them out. 


She 


She mashed her “potatoes, white as lilies,” and 
her “‘squash as yellow as gold,” and took up the 
“onions that smelt like roses”—but where was the 
salt? She remembered a paper she had seen with 
a little in it on the top shelf, and she found pep- 
per in a box. 

She took up her soup and fish, and flavored 
them, and then made her gravies and salted and 
spiced them with a generous hand. She felt like 
scattering everything broadcast over the world in 
her joy. 

When the silver tureen had been borne in and 
the table eyed with pride, the guests were sum- 
moned. 

No one seemed “hungry for soup,” and the mis- 
tress of the house thought as she noticed the 
dainty sipping of the guests that they were sav- 
ing their appetites. 

The fish which followed seemed also a drug in 
this social market. The lady was too anxious to 
eat, and so, though somewhat surprised, still 
thought her guests were saving their appetites for 
what was to follow. 

Mrs. Bolt, who had been abroad three months, 
whispered with white lips, ‘“This is a French flavor 
—one has to learn to like it. We had so much of 
it in Paris!” 

The poultry and meats were so brown and rich 
that they ought to have sharpened every appetite. 
But it soon became apparent thatthe party was 
not hungry. The guests tasted of this and that, 
very daintily ; and the mistress of the house, now 





ready for action, began at potato and gravy. In 


hole, giving him a ludicrous as well as fiendish 
expression of countenance. 

‘“‘What were you in the coal-hole for ?” 

“To ’void being seen, to be sure! I’m as hon- 
est as the angils—and honester, too!” 

“You act like it,” said the policeman. ‘Come, 
tell me at once, what you were in that coal-hole 
for? Out with it, now!” 

‘Makin’ a visit, sirr, to the girl ov me heart—as 
I said afore.” 

“Does she put you in the coal-hole when you 
come to see her ?” 

“Not ginerally, sir. 
been here afore!” 

“Indeed? The ‘girl ov yer heart’ has lived here 
two years, and you’ve never been to see her be- 
fore ?” 

‘T’ll till ye the whole story.” 

“You needn’t. I don’t want to hear it!” 

Monica wept, and howled, and plead her inno- 
cence and Timmy’s. And Honora fainted at the 
mention of the station-house, to which the police- 
man threatened to carry them. 

By this time the patients up stairs were better, 
and the doctor came to see if he could discover the 
cause of the sickness. Both he and the police- 
man examined the boxes and papers in which 
were the spices and salt, and the physician, in 
tasting of what seemed to be table-salt, found it 
to be tartar emetic, belonging to the seamstress, 
and which had evidently been put into all the fish 
and meat gravies. The joy-bewildered Monica 


Do yer see? I’ve niver 





speak when she is spoken to; but she should not 
be like an echo, which always manages to have 
the last word. Third, she should be like the town 
clock, and always keep time and regularity ; but 
she should not be like the town clock, which 
speaks so loud that all the town can hear it. 
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WHAT IS LIFE. 


Oh, what is life? Drops make the sea; 
And petty cares and small events, 
Smal! causes and small conquests, 

Make up the sum for you and me: 

Then, oh, for strength to meet the stings 
That arm the points of little things! 
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For the Companion. 


OLD SCHOOL DISTRICT STORIES-No. I. 
An Indian Attack. 

“Now, Zack Felt, just take your miser’ble old 
dog home! He’s done enough mischief for one 
day,” scolded Patty McKenny, the oldest of a 
group of girls huddled upon the benches in one 
corner of the log school-house. She was vigo- 
rously wielding the brush-broom, trying to’ beat 
off Zack’s “Bony,” a very large black dog, with 
vicious white eyes; while on the desk behind her 
whimpered little Arty McKenny, whom the surly 
animal had only a few days before bitten, or at 
least snapped at. 

The Felts were a “blue-nose” family from Bona- 
vista, “down in the Province;” and they had 
brought this great black dog with them. He was 





had not alone overflavored the fish and soup with 





POISONED. 


a few moments she looked up at her husband in 
utter amazement. 

He had full knowledge and experience of what 
had occurred at the table, but was too wise a man 
to betray his annoyance even by a look, to his 
wife! Just then a pompous contractor, with a 
big diamond pin, rose from the table, rather white 
about the mouth, and said, “I beg pardon, mad- 
am, but really I must be excused—a sudden faint- 
ness”—and he was excused. 

Mrs. Bolt, without apology, fled next,—perhaps 
to Paris, to get some more of “the peculiar flav- 
or.” ‘The little master of the house went next. 
Staggering past his guests, who were too polite to 
move, he exclaimed, “I’m afraid we've all been 
p’izened by some rascal of a butcher, or—or”’— 
and he flew to the privacy of his own room and 
became a recluse there. 

The whole party followed his example in leav- 
ing the dining-room, and the house was soon a 
hospital. 

The table-girl rushed to the kitchen with the 
news of the poisoning. Monica in her fright, 
hardly knowing what she was about, rushed to 
the coal-hole and shricked to Timmy to run for a 
doctor, for the grand folks were dying with p’izen. 

While he ran out of the house for a doctor, the 
table-girl ran for a policeman, she hardly knew 
why, unless it was to search for the guilty person 
who had endeavored to murder the family. 

After the doctor had arrived and examined his 
patient, he requested the policeman to remain 
with the three servants until he could examine 
them and search the kitchen for evidences of poi- 
son. 

“Now tell me, my man,” said the policeman to 
Timmy, “why you were here hid in the coals, 
and if you know what has been put into this 
food.” 

“Niver a bit do I, sirr!” 

‘*What were you here for, at all?” 

“To see the girrl ov my heart, sir,” replied Tim, 
feeling quite uncomfortable under the eyc of the 





policeman; his smutty face, dirtied in the coal- 





spices, but had prepared the stomachs of most of 
the guests for a hearty supper in the evening by 
an active dose of stimulants. 

An hour later when the company had gathered 
again in the parlor, Mrs. Bibber said, amid her 
tears, “This is a great endin’ of the dinner I 
thought was goin’ to be such a nice one. We 
haven’t had nothin’ to give thanks for, this day!” 

“TI think you are mistaken there, Mrs. Bibber,” 
said the sensible Mr. Sinclair. ‘You have a great 
deal to be thankful for, and so have we all!” 

“What?” shouted Mr. Bibber, almost angrily. 

That we are not poisoned, sir.” 

‘‘Well, you shall have a dinner here next week 
that’s worth giving thanks for,” said Mrs. Bib- 
ber. 

And really, now that the fright was over, the 
whole company expressed thankfulness that the 
thoughtless act had resulted in ho worse conse- 
quences; and at parting pledged each other not to 
tell of the unfortunate ending of their Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. 

“When you come ‘to see the girl of your heart’ 
again, my man,” said the doctor, “come to the 
house and call for her ina frank, open way, as 
other men do when they visit their sweethearts.” 

“T did, sirr, in the broad daylight, sirr; but [ll 
niver inter this oold house agin, ye may be sure, 
sirr! This day wake I'll take Nica to me bit ov a 
farm, where’s a cow and calf, and four goats, and 
forty hins and roosters, and eight geese all wait- 
in’ to wilcome her—and the oold folks besides.” 
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LIKE AND UNLIKE. 

A little skill in rhetoric can make comparisons 
do double duty. 

A preacher, whose delight it was to startle his 
hearers, said there were three things which a wom- 
an should both be and not be at the same time. 
First, she should be like the snail, always keep- 
ing within her own house; but she should not be 
like the snail, which carries all it has upon its 
back. Second, she should be like an echo, and 








named “Bony,” I think, from some lingering love 
of the old place; the family had 
left hoping to find a better home in 
a new Maine township. 

The Felts were not very thrifty 
folks, in the New England sense; 
and generally when you find a poor 
and thriftless family, you will also 
find that they own a worthless dog, 
or ahound. If the family is very 
poor and very thriftless, there will 
often be two dogs instead of one. 
Thriftlessness seems to run to 
dogs. 

Bony, or “Bone,” as he was 
sometimes called, with his heavy, 
cruel jaws and surly growl, would 
certainly have made a good watch- 
dog for some butcher or stable- 
keeper; or he might have been 
an invaluable companion for a 
hunter or frontiersman. But ina 
school-house, even a log school- 
house, among timid children, he 
was, like many human beings 
whom we meet, decidedly “out of 
his sphere.” 

So, indeed, thought Rebecca 
Jones, the school-mistress, who 
had already told Zack that he must 
not bring Bony again with him 
to the school-house; if he did, she 
should give him—Zack—a whip- 
ping. In that early era of our 
common school system, teachers 
were prompt with the rod. 

Miss Jones came into the school- 
house at this juncture, and finding 
Bony there, did not forget her 
threat to Zack. When she had 
called school to order, he was com- 
manded to come to her desk and hold out his 
luckless palms for the heavy maple “ruler.” 

Each smarting blow was almost equivalent to a 
blister; and while Zack writhed and twisted, 
Bony, on the outside of the door, showed his 
teeth and growled, deep, and ominous of ven- 


geance. 

But Miss Becky was resolute. She did what 
she believed to be her duty most faithfully. Then 
she bade Zack drive Bone home. 

“He wo-won’t go, ma’am!” sobbed Zack, wip- 
ing his torn sleeve across his freckled face. *‘He's 
bound ter stay where I be, Boneis. I’ve driv’ 
*im off, but he jest comes right back! An’ I can’t 
beat him, marm, I can’t noways. I’d ruther be 
licked myself,” he added, with an off-hand gesture 
with his rough brown fist. ' 

“I believe you, Zack!” exclaimed Miss Becky, 
not without a touch of admiration for the lad. 
“But,” she continued, still severely, “do you now 
take him out into the woods and hitch him to a 
tree with a withe till noon.” 

Zack did as he was ordered, but both he and 
the disgraced Bone were to be the heroes of the 
settlement before that day closed. 

This incident happened seventy or eighty years 
ago. Then the midland settlements of Maine 
were at times molested by Indians,—not the sav- 
age bands of warriors who had, during former 
wars, made such havoc at Falmouth, Berwick 
and New Gloucester,—but by straggling hunters, 
either one alone, or two cr .ure* together. In 
fact, it is an era of Maine history seldom written 
of and needing a word in explanation. 

The settler no longer shot the passing Indian at 
sight, nor did savage bands in open warfare at- 
tack the settler at night. Yet families living apart, 
particularly the housewives and children, stood 
in no little fear of vagrant Indians, who were of- 
ten camped at no great distance from their dwell- 
ings, and were then just entering the besket-mak- 
ing stage of existence. 

When angered, or furious from whiskey, these 
Indians were still dangerous neighbors. Numer- 
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ous minor depredations were committed by them 
on their way to and from Canada to the sea-board 
towns, whither they went with their furs to trade 
for rum and ammunition. Pigs were sometimes 
stolcn and hen-roosts plundered. 

The year before my story opens, this whole 
township had been thrown into wild consterna- 
tion by the mysterious disappearance of a child 
of one of the settlers. Fora fortnight no work 
was done, and a thorough search was kept up by 
the excited and sympathetic people. 

But the woods and swamps were searched in 
vain. The boy was never found, and the distract- 
ed parents had little doubt but that their child had 
been carried away into the wilds of Canada by 
the Indians. 

The same year the son of another settler was 
found in the woods, where he had been sent to 
drive bome the cows, insensible from a hatchet 
stroke on the head. He recovered, but could nevy- 
er explain how, or from whom, he had received 
the blow. 

These outrages made a good deal of excitement 
in the township, and caused the people to exercise 
considerable vigilance. 

Bone, and the little difficulty with Zack having 
been thus promptly disposed of, Mistress Becky 
went briskly on with the business of the day, 
only interrupted occasionally by the loud howls 
and outcries of the dog, who protested against his 
confinement in the woods. 

At length, however, the dog evidently came to 
the conclusion that bewailing his condition was 
useless, and became quiet, settling down to dozing 
and snapping at bees and gad-flies; while Zack, 
following his sensible example, wiped the tears 
from his fat cheeks and looked about for diver- 





sion. 

Suddenly his face put on a look of interest, and 
diving his hand deep into his trouser pocket, he 
cautiously drew forth a small green snake which 
he had picked up on his way to school. The rep- 
tile seemed very lively, and the mischievous lad 
proceeded to carry out his plan of the morning. 

Watching his opportunity when Miss Becky’s 
attention was turned in the opposite direction, 
Zack leaned forward, and grasping the neck of little 
Beniah Poole’s voluminous tow shirt in oné hand, 
he thrust the writhing but harmless little reptile far 
down his back. It was the work of an instant; 
the next instant little Beniah had cleared the space 
between his bench and the floor, and with his head 
curled down and hands clutching frantically at 
his back, was executing a series of astonishing 
antics about the astounded Miss Becky, shouting 
in an ecstasy of terror,— 

“Take ’em out, ma’am! Do take ’em out! 
They’re bitin’ and stingin’ me todeath! Oh! oh! 
help! help! Zack Felt! Sna-a-a-akes !” 

“Beniah Poole! what ails ye?” cried Miss 
Becky, seizing him in his wild career and shak- 
ing him vigorously. 

“Sn-a-a-a-kes !” again shrieked little Beniah, 
squirming and panting with fright in Miss Becky’s 
grasp. “Ow! I’m bein’ cat! Pull ’em out, some- 
body !” 

“T don’t find any snakes, child!” said Miss 
Becky, impatiently, after she had made a pro- 
longed search in the region supposed to be occu- 
pied by snakes. ‘I guess ’twas only tow shives.” 

“It felt like’em anyway,” said Beniah, now a 
little abashed at having created such a tumult. 

“There he goes!” cried little Polly Barrows, as 
the green tip of the snake’s tail disappeared 
throug’ a crack in the loose floor. 

“I told ye so!” shouted Beniah. “I guess I kin 
tell a snake!” 

Meanwhile Zack, in dogged silence, was calcu- 
lating the chances of a second whipping. But no 
investigation of the case followed, for before Miss 
Becky could make one, shrieks and loud cries 
were heard outside of the school-house, that ap- 
peared to come from the edge of the woods. 

~The next moment Jere and Kathy Richards, 
whose home was a distance from the school-house, 
so that they were invariably late, tumbled over 
each other into the school-house door, shouting,— 

“Injuns! Injuns! They’re after us!” 

It was a cry not unknown in those days; and 
for the alert and resolute Miss Becky, ’twas but 
the work of a moment to shut the door, pull in 
the latch-string and put up and fasten the plank 
shutters of the two small windows. Then in the 
semi-darkness the terrified children huddled about 
the teacher, who, with the big fire-tongs in her 
hand, would have been no despicable enemy to 
encounter. 

They listened breathlessly. Outside all was 
still save the whirrings of great clouds of pigeons 
overhead, and the chatter of blackbirds in the 
edge of the swamp. 

“Don’t b’lieve ye saw any Injuns!” whispered 
Zack, after waiting a long time. 

“We did, too, now,” whispered back Jere, in- 
dignantly. “He had a great gun, an’ a great 
pack on his back.” 

“Yes, an’ great rings in his ears, big round as 
marm’s skillet!” put in little Kathy, excitedly. 
“And he run and tried to ketch Jere!” 

Just then, as if in verification of the children’s 
words, the latch rattled and the door sprung in as 
if from heavy pressure upon the outside. Then a 
gruff voice called out,— 

“Unhapse door! Let Indian in. No hurt pap- 
Pooses! Littlum Long-knives, littluam white- 
Squaws—lIndian look at ’em.” 

The frightened children clung closer to Miss 


Becky, and little Beniah Poole, whose nerves had 
already been badly upset, began to whimper soft- 
ly as the Indian commenced beating and shaking 
the door, and calling out in more threatening 
tones to be let in. 

How many of the unwelcome visitors might be 
about it was impossible for the school-teacher to 
conjecture; and the nearest neighbor lived balf a 
mile distant. 

A moment after, the Indian was heard pushing 
up the window. The shutter was wriggled back 
and forth; but the stout bar held it in place. 

They next heard him fumbling about the back 
side of the house. But soon coming round to the 
door again, the vagrant red-skin began another 
and more determined assault upon the door, with 
a large log of wood. 

The stout ashen latch rattled noisily and the 
strong planks sprung in after each heavy blow! 
The children stood awestruck ; even resolute Miss 
Becky began to lose heart; for the savage plainly 
meant to do them harm. 

Zack, Zack the rogue, the troublesome owner of 
Bony, alone was equal to the occasion. Stealing 








day; but they found no trace of the Indian; and 
he never came back for his gun and pack of furs, 





gun standing against the house, stole up and 
seized it. 

The gun was loaded and primed. But it was a | 
very heavy musket. Zack could barely hold it 
out. He tried to take aim, however, but could 
not with certainty, dog and man were tumbling 
about so rapidly. Miss Becky, too, even essayed 
a blow with her tongs. 

Gaining a momentary advantage, the Indian 
bounded to his feet,—Bone’s teeth fastened in his 
shoulder,—when seeing the boy with the gun 
pointed at him, he turned and ran, the dog still 
hanging to his legs. 

Thus they disappeared along a path past some 
thick hemlocks. 

After some fifteen or twenty minutes, Bony 
came back with many ominous stains on his black 
coat. He brought something in his mouth which 
he laid down at the feet of his young master. It 
proved to be one of the Indian’s large bone ear- 
rings. 

Search was made by the settlers later in the 


giving the young coffee the needed shade, and also 


| for its supposed profitable and quick return. As 


the corn began to come up, I was disappointed at 
finding that it was very irregular, especially at 
the corners and edges of the fields, and : pots fur- 
thest from our newly-made roads. I replanted 
those places where the seed had failed to come up. 
Again I met with disappointment, as few of the 
new seeds germinated. 

Though discouraged, I again replanted, but I 
could not understand the repeated failure. 

Early one morning, after a two days’ continu- 
ous rain, I took a stroll into the first field and sat 
down for a minute on a stump. I could see over 
a large portion of the field, and the view was not 
pleasant as far as the regularity of growth in 
the corn was concerned, yet what was to be done? 

I should have mentioned that as I entered the 
field I heard the usual “obble-obble-chuck- 
squeech” of the monkeys as they hurried out of 
the field to the nearest bush. Shortly after I 
caught sight of a reverend-looking old sinner at 
the top of a tree; then some distance away anoth- 





AN INDIAN ATTACK. 


up to the shutter, he put his eye to a knot-hole 
and hastily scanned the scene outside. Conclud- 
ing that the Indian at the door was the only one 
about, he crept on tiptoe back to Miss Becky, his 
eyes fairly black with excitement and pluck. 

“If ye’ll let me go out, marm,” he whispered 
earnestly, “I'll soon make that Injun make tracks 
for Canady !” 

“What do you mean—go for help ?” cried Miss 
Becky. 

“Yes, marm—good help,” replied Zack, with a 
quick gesture. 

“But how can I let you out?” exclaimed the 
alarmed teacher. 

“Oh, I kin git out ef you'll say the word, 
marm,” muttered Zack. Then without waiting 
for further words, he ran to a loose board in the 
floor near the back side of the room and pulled it 
up. It was, I regret to say, a breach in the floor 


had planned to take sudden leave of Mistress 
Becky some day, if too hard pressed by punish- 
ments. But now the exigencies of the moment 
forced him to disclose it. 

In a moment Zack had disappeared through the 
hole, and creeping from beneath the sill outside 
dashed off into the woods. 

Thump! thump! still came the heavy blows 
against the shattered door. The long, wrought 
nails were beginning to pull out of the thick 
wooden catch on the log door-post. Each stroke 
started it farther off. 

Another! and it flew back amongst the terrified 
children, who set up a simultaneous scream of 
terror, as the Indian, a great, swarthy, gross- 
featured savage, fell partly across the threshhold 
with a gruff ‘“‘Howah!” 

Grasping the fire-tongs, Mistress Becky stood 
her ground to do battle as best she might. But 
the Indian never got fairly inside the door. For 
at that moment Zack’s voice was heard outside, 
shouting an intense “Sek! Sek! S’take’m Bone! 
S’take ’m!” 

And with a savage growl Bone took him! 
With a vigorous spring he leaped upon the Indian, 
trying to seize him by the back of his neck. 

Then began a most terrific struggle. Both man 
and dog rolled out over the door-stone. Shouts, 
growls and yells were horribly commingled. In 
the midst of the fracas, Zack seeing the Indian’s 





known only to Zack himself, and by which he | 





which were given to Zack on the inference that 
he had fairly earned them. 


Whether Bony finally disposed of the red-skin, | 


or not, was for a long time a matter of conjecture 
in that backwoods school-district. 
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FROM THE GREEK. 


Thou canst not change one little drop 
That Heaven hath mixed for thee; 
However bitter be the cup, 
It may thy healing be; 
And in its dregs thy sweetest hope 
Thy sow at last may see. 
Lypia M. MILLARD. 
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For the Companion. 


MONKEYS. 

They are funny fellows, as knowing as they 
are destructive; this I learnt to my cost. 

When I opened up the coffee plantation in Na- 
tal, I was annoyed by the ravages committed by 
these comical pests, and had to keep up a con- 
stant fight with the monkey communities around 
me. 

Having made an “opening” in the forest, or 
bush, as we called it, we laid out our fields on the 
hill-side, parallel to each other, leaving belts of 
the original bush between as a protection from 
the winds. These belts formed convenient high- 
ways for the monkeys of the neighborhood, and 
they speedily used them for that purpose. 

Even during the early operations of clearing, 
burning, digging over the land, and finally plant- 
ing the young coffee trees in lines equi-distant 
apart, we could see the old graybeards of the 
numerous families sitting gravely and quietly on 
the upper branches of the trees, watching our op- 
erations, and occasionally informing their young- 
er friends in the background by an ‘“‘obble-obble- 
chuck-squeech,” how we were getting on with our 
work. 

There was little use of shouting at them or trying 
to drive them away with stones, as they would 
disappear for a short time, only to reappear on 
other trees with a satisfactory “obble-obble” to 
each other. All this was very amusing to us at 
first, as we had little thought of the damage they 
would do us later on. 

To take full advantage of the rich virgin soil, it 
was customary to raise what we called catch-crops 
between the rows of the coffee. I selected corn, as 


er eager little face; further off still another, until 
I came to the conclusion that the experienced 
head of each monkey family was on guard watch- 
ing me. 

These old fellows would occasionally “chuck- 
obble,” to each other their view of things in gen- 
eral, and now and again give an “obble-obble- 
squeech” to the younger members of the family 
who were incautiously exposing themselves in 
their anxiety to learn what was going on. 

After a time the old greybeards thought from 
my stillness that I must be either harmless or 
asleep, and gave the signal “ali well.” Down 
from the trees and out of the bush from all direc- 
tions trooped the little people, and rushed back 
into the field. A few greybeards kept watch 
while the others spread themselves out, one or two 
to each line of color. 

They set to work, deliberately scraping up the 
seed, filling their check-pouches, chattering and 
grinning, apparently in great glee. 

I yelled, threw stones and rushed down the hill 
after them, until I was tired and hoarse. As ! 
left the field to order some boys on watch I saw 
the usual performance going on; the old fellows 
on the tree-tops grinning and chattering, no doubt 
talking the matter over, very indignant and an- 
gry at my uncalled-for interruption to their pleas- 
ant picnic. 

From this time on I kept watchers in the fields, 
and tried many ways of preventing the depreda- 
tions of the monkeys, but until large breadths of 
bush were cleared, we had constant trouble from 
them. 

After the corn was up a few inches we, of course, 
had no more annoyance until the corn was form- 
ing on the cob. Then, indeed, our troubles be- 
gan. We made all the youngsters on the planta- 
tion “monkey-watchers ;” used traps, poison, ete. ; 
but the monkey families were too numerous for 
us, and became nearly as knowing as their human 
watchers. 

The height of the corn-stalks impeded both our 
view and movements, of which the little rascals 
| were well aware, as they took full advantage by 
dodging about in a hide-and-seek fashion that was 
most aggravating. 

The loss was becoming serious. Day by day 
|} we saw the young cobs being stripped off and 
| flung aside half eaten. Howeveri with the help of 
| boys beating old tins, and a couple of muskets, 
| we did manage to secure half a crop. 
| Destructive as the monkeys were to our corn, 
| they proved to be even inore destructive to our 
sugar-cane, while they were not above making an 
| occasional dessert of the ripe coffee. 

The coffee-berry when ripe is in cvlor, shape 
and size something like an over-ripe, dark cherry ; 
the skin is tough, with an inner coating of a gum- 
my, sweet substance, quite palatable not only to 
birds and monkeys, but to the younger members 
| of the human family. Our monkey friends when 
they wanted a cheap and handy dessert would 
| come into the coffee-fields, cram their cheeks full 
| of the ripe berries, and leisurely trot to the nearest 
bush, hop up to a convenieut branch where the 
sun would give comforting warmth, and there en- 
joy their feast. 

Whether it was that monkeydom had seen our 
Kaffir field-hands steal and eat the sugar-cane or 
not, I cannot say, but this I know, that for a long 
time monkeys did not seem to know what an 
amount of rich sweet juice there was in a ripe 
sugar-cane. 

I think in an evil hour they must have seen 
some of our workers breaking a cane and going 
off slyly to eat it, for suddenly the monkey world 
awoke to the rich harvest around them, and they 
were not slow to imitate, and soon excelled, their 
human prototype. The Kaffir field-hands were 
dark in color, and nearly as cunning and mis- 
chievous as the: monkeys. To some extent they 
had similar habits, beings without clothes, and in 
many cases with tails made from plaited skins of, 
in many cases, deceased monkeys. 

To see a grave’bld monkey settle himself down 
on a low branch, after dragging up a long sugar- 
cane, was comical. You could almost hear the 
sigh of lazy happiness us he became comfortably 
settled in the fork of a branch. 

With his teeth he would tear off the flinty skin 
until he had the first joint peeled, then his sharp 
teeth would be dug into the juicy cane, and with 
a sucking-in of the lips to catch the escaping 
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drops, he would give a little grunt of satisfaction, 
and munch away ina thoughtful manner, keep- 
ing his bright eyes on constant duty. 

Not having a table-napkin at his side, he uses 
his hand to wipe his jaws, picks his teeth with his 
long finger-nails, brushes off the spots on his hairy 
clothes, but never wasting the least speck which 
may contain any sweetness. 

Notwithstanding all the comical ingenuousness 
of monkey character, the art of man is strained to 
effect their destruction. In Natal dog, gun, trap, 
poison, are all employed in the service. One’s 
feelings sometimes revolt against the necessity, 
they are in so many ways human-like. 

I had been out early in the morning. Return- 
ing by the edge of a cane field next the bush, I 
saw a big fellow sitting on a branch of a tree, one 
of the scouts, apparently, of the troop of monkeys I 
heard in the cane-field. Itook a snap-shot, scarce- 
ly expecting that I should hit him. But down he 
came with a screech. Pushing my way through 
cane and then in the bush, I came up to him. He 
was sitting at the foot of the tree and leaning 
against it just as a wounded or tired man would 
have done. 

As I came close he exhibited no fear nor showed 
any disposition to rush off, but pressing his hands 
tightly against his breast, looked up into my face 
with a sad expression in his deep brown eyes, 
that seemed full of reproach. 

Taking one paw away from his side he would 
look at it, smell the blood, glance up at me and 
again press his side. This he repeated. I grew 
almost sick, feeling as though I had commit- 
ted murder, his actions were so touching and so 
human. With a strong effort of will 1 put the 
poor creature out of pain and turned away, thank- 
ful to have his pleading eyes shut out from view. 
From that time I could not summon resolution to 
shoot a monkey, fearing 1 might wound and not 
kill. I. R. 
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COMPLAIN 


NOT. 

Be comforted, 
And like a cheerful traveller take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in the inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 
“Because the way is short, I thank thee, God!” 

ELIZABETH 2, BROWNING. 


+e 
For the Companion. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


How Professional Nurses are Trained. 
By a Trained Nurse, 

Florence Nightingale, who,may be called the 
originator of trained nursing, says, ‘There is no 
such thing as amateur art, there is no such thing, 
as amateur nursing.” 

Nursing should be as much a profession as 
medicine, because a nurse requires teaching and 
training in order that she may nurse intelligently, 
just as a doctor or a lawyer requires study and 
practice before he can be successful in his pro- 
fession. 

It is evident that the public is beginning to rec- 
ognize this fact from the prices that are readily 
paid for the services of trained nurses. They can 
command from fifteen to twenty dollars a week 
for the care of patients in private houses, while 
from seven to ten dollars is considered good wages 
for a woman who has not received training. 

This shows that the two years spent in learning 
the business has doubled the value of the work. 

Training Schools. 

To give this necessary instruction, training- 
schools were established in 1873 in connection 
with Bellevue Hospital, New York; the Connecti- 
cut State Hospital, New Haven; and the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston. Other schools | 
have.since been opened in New York, Boston and 
other cities, but these three were the pioneers of 
the movement in America. 

To gain admission to a training-school for 
nurses, application must be made personally, or 
by letter, to the superintendent at the hospital 
with which it is connected. A printed form will 
then be given, to be filled up by the applicant. If 
her answers and her certificates of good character 
are satisfactory, she will be accepted for one 
month on probation. During this month she re- 
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the preparation and application of fomentations, | the supply. Should she feel incapable of the su- 
poultices and dressings; bandaging and making | pervision and management of others, she can take 
bandages, lining splints, etc.; the application of | up private nursing; and if she gives satisfaction, 
leeches; the best means for moving patients, | she is sure of employment. 
changing their clothing, giving baths in bed; pre- la shrewd, clever doctor once said that he con- 
| venting bed-sores; making beds, and changing sidered a patient’s chances of recovery were ninety 
| sheets while a patient is in bed. Much else is | per cent. better with a trained than with an un- 
taught incidentally in the daily work of the ward. | trained nurse. She is in the truest sense of the 
word the physician’s assistant, carrying out his 
| orders, seeing that they are obeyed when he is not 
This instruction is given by lectures from dif- | present, and by her skilful and intelligent care 
ferent physicians and surgeons connected with | contributing largely to a successft] termination 
the hospital; by lessons from the superintendent of the case. 
of the school, and by practical teaching by the The course of instruction for nurses varies 
head-nurse of the ward. slightly in different training-schools. In the 
The nurses take notes of the lectures during | school connected with Bellevue Hospital, New 


their delivery and write out their notes after- York, persons who wish to obtain some knowledge 





Course of Instruction. 





ceives no pay, is given board and lodging, and 
her washing is provided for. 





THE TRAINED NURSE. 


wards. These notes are examined by a member 
of the committee, are corrected, and then returned 
to the pupils for future reference. 

Every three months there is an examination of 
the pupils by a physician. If a pupil does not 
make fifty per cent., she is obliged to pass another 
examination at the end of a month, and if she 
fails again, she must leave the school. These ex- 
aminations are always oral. She can be dis- 
missed by the committee for misconduct at any 
time. 

In England women are obliged to pay a pre- 
mium for the privilege of being trained as nurses. 
In this country, not only are they taught without 


This first month is always a hard one. Every-| Payment, but they receive some compensation for 
thing is new, and there is much to learn. A the time they give. The first year about ten dol- 
woman who goes into a hospital with the idea | lars a month is usually paid, and fourteen dollars 
that she has nothing to do but turn over a pa-| the second year. If a nurse passes the examina- 


tient’s pillows and fan and read to him will find | 


that she has seriously mistaken the character of 
her duties when she encounters the stern reality. 

There is hard and often disagreeable work to be 
done. It is no child’s play to be on duty for thir- 
teen hours, trom 7 A. M. to 8 P. M., with only 
one hour in that time for rest, besides the short 
time necessary for dinner and tea. 

A brave heart and a determination to meet all 
the requirements of her new position will carry a 
woman through. She must make up her mind 
not to be discouraged; to do readily and cheer- 
fully whatever she is told to do. This hard 
discipline is a means to an end. It is insisted 
upon, to make her enduring, exact and obedient; 
quick to understand and prompt to obey; in 
short, to make her a first-class nurse. 

. The course of instruction is much the same in 
all training-schools. At the Massachusetts Gen- 





eral Hospital it includes the dressing of wounds; 


tions successfully, proves herself efficient, and 
conducts herself in a manner satisfactory to the 
authorities, she graduates at the end of two years 
and receives a diploma testifying to these facts. 
With this in her hand she is tolerably certain of 
obtaining employment from any physician to 
whom it is shown. 

There are three courses open to the graduate of 
a training-school. If she has been well educated, 
and has good natural abilities, a capacity for gov- 
erning, and some knowledge of the world, she 
may become herself the superintendent of a train- 
ing-school. 

If she feels that this is beyond her powers, she 
may get a position as head-nurse of a ward; or 
as matron in a hospital where there is not a train- 
ing-school; or as superintendent of an asylum, or 
some similar institution. 

The demand for trained persons to fill these im- 
portant and responsible situations is in excess of 


of nursing, and an insight into what may be called 
its scientific side, are received for six months upon 
payment of fifty dollars, but this is the only in- 
stance of payment known to the writer. 

The length of the course differs in the various 
schools. Sixteen months is the shortest and two 
years the longest term of service required. In the 
Boston training-school for nurses attached to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, the course ex- 
tends over two years, and as the instruction given 
in the best training-schools is practically the 
same, this is taken as a representative of its class. 

Each pupil is received for a month on probe- 
tion; she is put into a ward where there is a va- 
cancy, @ medical or a surgical one as the case may 
be, and then her training begins. 


Hospital Work. 

The work of a large hospital necessarily in- 
cludes a great deal of housework, and that in the 
wards is done almost entirely by the nurses. 
They do not scrub or wash the windows, but they 
do sweep the floors every morning; dust every 
article with scrupulous care and make the beds. 
The spreads on the vacant ones must hang at ex- 
actly the right distance from the floor; every pil- 
low must be put at precisely the same angle, and 
every towel folded with mathematical accuracy 
and placed properly on the iron bar at the head of 
the bedstead. 

Instead of resenting or worrying over what she 
may possibly consider the unnecessary exactness 
in little things insisted upon by her head-nurse, 
the new pupil must remember that this exactness 
in little things is a part of the very training she 
has come to get. She does not realize how much 
a habit of attention to details will help her when 
she comes to more important parts of her work. 

In this first monm-the applicant is taught how 
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to put on fresh sheets while the patient is in bed, 
and the best way to change the clothing of the pa- 
tient and to give a sponge bath in bed. She 
learns how to use a clinical thermometer to 
count the pulse-beats, and the number of respira- 
tions, and to register them on the clinical chart. 

She is shown how to measure and to give medi- 
cine ; the proper way to make, spread and apply 
a poultice; and how to wring a flannel out of 
boiling water for a fomentation without scalding 
her hands. 

At the end of the month # she has proved her- 
self capable, efficient and patient, and wishes to 
stay and complete her training, she signs an 
agreement to remain in the school for two years 
and to conform to its rules. She then receives the 
cap and apron which are the uniform of the pupils, 
and her pay begins. 

She will probably remain in the ward where she 
was first placed for another month, and then be 
put on night duty. 

The night-nurses go on duty at eight P. M., and 
come off at 6.45 A. M.; when they have breakfast 
and go to bed, dining when the day-nurses take 
tea. 

After a month of night duty, she is put in a 
surgical ward, if she has previously been in a 
medical one, or, vice versa. In a surgical ward 
she learns to make bandages, prepare dressings in 
readiness for the surgeon, and to do simple dress- 
ings herself. 

Once a week a lecture is given by some physi- 
cian or surgeon connected with the school, of 
which the nurses take notes. The superintendent 
of the school also gives a lesson each week to ev- 
ery pupil. The first year the lessons are upon 
practical points in nursing, the second on anatomy 
and physiology. All receive a course of lessons 
in cookery for the sick. Quarterly examinations 
are held, and on these depend the nurse’s stand- 
ing in the school and her diploma. 





The Trained Nurse. 

Tt will never be known how many lives are sac- 
rificed annually to incompetent nursing. When 
the physician or surgeon, after doing his best for 
the patient, closes the door behind him, it is often 
with the unpleasant feeling that all the good that 
he has done, may be undone before his next visit, 
by the stupidity, neglect or injudicious kindness of 
the woman or women who are left to take care of 
the patient. 

Another doctor once said to the writer that he 
considered a patient’s chance of recovery ninety 
per cent. better with a trained than with an un- 
trained nurse. A well-known physician of Boston 
said in a public lecture, that when he saw a trained 
nurse standing beside the bedside of a patient, he 
felt almost sure that the life would be saved. 

In every serious illness the critical time al- 
ways comes when life hangs in the balance. A 
little neglect, a slight carelessness, or constant 
watchfulness and promptness will incline it one 
way or the other, and the life is saved or lost. 

It is then that the trained nurse shows how in- 
valuable training is. She recognizes the crisis, 
even if the doctor is not at hand to tell her that it 
is upon the next few hours that life or death de- 
pends. She is calm because she knows what to 
do, and she does it. She has resources. Whena 
thing is to be done, like the administration of 
nourishment or medicine, and if one way fails 
her, she has another. Instead of helplessly giv- 
ing up at the first difficulty and considering it an 
impossibility, she brings her knowledge and ex- 
perience to bear upon the point and carries it. 

“] ordered a cooling lotion,” said a doctor once, 
with a gesture of resigned despair, ‘“‘and when I 
came back I found a poultice. Nothing would 
induce the nurse to cover the inflamed part with 
only one fold of wet linen, because it dried up so 

fast!” 

As it was precisely the object of the lotion to 
relieve the inflammation by evaporation, it was 
trying to find the part covered with several thick- 
nesses of cloth which effectually prevented evapo- 
ration and entirely defeated the end in view. 

In a surgical operation trained assistance of 
some kind is absolutely necessary to the operator, 
and in many cases this can be supplied by a prop- 
erly taught woman. The preparation of the pa- 
tient can be left to her entirely. 

The arrangement of the room and of the differ- 
ent articles likely to be required, devolves upon 
her, and at the time of the operation, knowing 
exactly what is required, she can often render all 
the aid that is needed. The after care of the pa- 
tient is of the greatest impgrtance, and cannot 
with safety be left to an unprofessional person. 

It is usually impossible tor the surgeon to de- 
vote himself exclusively to one case, and if he has 
no one upon whom he can rely to watch it for 
him, some apparently trifling accident may cause 
it to terminate fatally. A slight hemorrhage, a 
chill, a misplaced bandage, are like the first little 
breach in a dyke, not serious if attended to at 
once, but if unobserved or neglected end in ruin 
and desolation. 

No doctor, and especially no country doctor, 
who has had to contend with the nursing that 
usually falls to the lot of his patients, will deny 
that there is a great need of trained, qualified 
women as nurses; women who can faithfully, effi- 
ciently and intelligently carry out his orders and 
assist him in what is the aim and object of all his 
efforts: the cure of the patient. 

For such women there is ample room and work 
. in abundance. 
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For the Companion. 


MARTIE’S ADVENTURE. 


When I think how very little we knew of Amer- 
ica when we first came here from Scotland eight 
years ago, and what strange, rough people we fell 
among in West Minnesota, where my father set- 
tled, I can only feel surprise that we got on as well 
as we did. The contrast from our native village 
of Glengowrie, with its quiet, kindly, steady folks 
who all lived according to law and kirk, was so 
great that for a long time we knew not what to 
think, or how to deal with our new neighbors. 

During the first year and a half we had nothing 
to live in but a “‘dig-out” house; and twice in that 
time parties of Indians came to us and robbed us 
of everything they could carry away. At another 
time, as an emigrant family was passing, two boys 
got down from their covered wagon, and going to 
our cow-shed, drove out one of our two cows. In 
spite of all we said, they hitched her behind the 
wagon and took her off with them. 

Shortly after we located there, a family from 
Missouri named Smithers settled about half a 
mile below us. As soon as they had visited us 
and had become somewhat acquainted, their girls 
would come and milk our one remaining cow with- 
out so much as asking leave. 

One day, we told them they must not do it 
again; and that night some one fired a rifle through 
the door of our turf house. After that my poor 
mother lived in constant fear of that family. 

Both she and father were too simple and kindly- 
hearted and bred too much after the ways of 
the old country, to stand up properly for our 
rights; and it was not till my elder brothers, Mal- 
colm and Lachlan, got older and bought guns, 
that the people began to respect our rights. 

Malcolm, the oldest, was only fifteen when we 
first came over to America; while my little sisters, 

® Mariot and Angie, were but ten and eight years of 
age. 

The tract of land that we preémpted had a 
number of bushy hills upon the upper, or north, 
side, and beyond these rose still higher hills on 
unclaimed land. These were covered with grass 
and a low furze, somewhat like heather. We 
thought sheep might thrive on the high ground. 

Father and Malcolm walked seventy miles to 
purchase and drive home two ewes. They were 
four days on the road, for the ewes had to be driv- 
en gently. They were of the breed of sheep known 
as “South Downs,” having close, thick wool, and 
faces and legs of a smut-black color. 

Not more than a month later, both the ewes had 
twin lambs. That was a great event with us chil- 
dren. All four of the lambs had smut faces. One 
was brown all over, another had two droll brown 
spots on his sides, and a third had a black tail. 
By the time they were a fortnight old they were 
frolicking and playing all about the house. 

It was then May. The grass had started up 
fresh and sweet, and the two old sheep began to 
wander up to the hill-sides. But so interested 
were Mariot and Angie in the lambs, that it was 
not often they allowed them to go many minutes 
out of their sight. But it was only a day or two 
after they began to climb the hill, some wild ani- 
mal caught and carried off the prettiest of the 
four, the little fellow with the two brown spots 
on his sides. 

Angie sobbed the entire evening, for this had 
been the one she called hers ; and Jim Smithers, 
who had called to the cabin that day, told us that 
the wild cats, foxes and wolves would be sure to 
catch all our lambs. 

We talked of many plans for guarding them, 
and akind of family bargain was concluded by 
which mother and father agreed with sister Mari- 
ot, that if she would look carefully to the little 
flock from sun to sun, and fetch it home safely 
each evening to fold for five years, she should 
have one lamb in four of all there were raised. 
It was written down on a piece of paper and put 
inthe family Bible brought over from Scotland, 
for father and mother were very old-fashioned 
about such things. 

Thus Martie became a shepherdess. She had a 
bell with which to scare off the wild-cats, and of- 
ten carried a long stick which might have passed 
in a picture for a shepherdess’ crook, only Martie 
carried it for the far more practical purpose of 
killing snakes. 

All day long she was on the hillsides with her 
charge, ringing her bell every few moments, as 
much to let us know, as we planted and hoed in 
the fields, that she was safe, as to frighten off wild 
creatures. 

“Ding-dong! ding-dong! dong!"’ That was her 
usual ring—five or six strokes of the bell. It 
meant all’s well with Martie and the sheep. But 
if she were attacked, or any danger threatened, it 
was agreed that she should ring her bell violently, 
at which we were to run to her assistance. 

Only twice that summer did she summon us; 
once when a black bear showed himself on an ad- 
Jacent slope, and again upon a very cloudy, foggy 
day, when she espied a large, fierce, wild ani- 
mal which the Smithers’ called a “painter,” steal- 
ing out of a hazel copse toward the sheep. 

But the violent ringing of her bell, as she stood 
on a@ great stone, sufficed to frighten the beast 
away. It was gone when we reached the pasture, 
but we traced it to a singular sort of cave in the 
side of the hill, just across a little willow “run” 
from our pasture. Old man Smithers came 
with his rifle and shot it there; and afterwards he 





them, from out the cave; odd, chubby, ferocious 
little things, that spit and yawled most hideously 
when Jim dragged them out. 

But they found something still more curious in 
the cave, nothing less than the shrivelled, yellowed 
body of a man, sewed up in six distinct bags of 
skins, one within another, and the outer one coat- 
ed with pitch. 

It was thought to be the body of an Indian. 

‘The mouth of the cave was not more than two 
feet and a half high. But inside it was near- 
ly twenty feet long, with room to stand up- 
right. When the dogwood bushes and vines were 
cleared away from the entrance, it was not very 
dark inside. We children used sometimes to play 
there afterwards. It was a nice cool place on a 
hot August day, and always dry, as it was in a 
blue gravel hill. We calied it “the Old Chief's 
Cave.’ 

Several times two large eagles, which had their 
nest in a distant belt of timber, came sailing about 
over the flock, but the bell always scared them 
away. 

One forenoon in June, too, a deer, with her pret- 
ty little spotted fawn, came out of the bushes and 
joined the sheep and lambs, not seeing Martie, 
who sat knitting quietly in the shade of a birch. 
She sat still and watched them for some time; and 





that night she told us with 
great glee how, at the first 
stroke of her bell, the deer 
had jumped high in the air, 
then bounded away, its 
fawn bleating in 
fright. 
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run after her and jump on all four of their feet at ! 
once, till they grew so tired that they would fairly 
throw themselves down and lie panting. It was 
really curious what tricks and mancenvres Martie 
taught those lambs to perform! She had but to 
go into the yard and cry out, ‘“dammer, lammer !” 
That was the signal for a general frolic. 

Martie called them her “‘laddies” and “lassies.”’ 
And she had another pet name; I think it was 
“dardies.”” “Come, my wee, nimble dardies!” 
she would call to them. 

At night the lambs were shut up with the old 
sheep in the fold, a pen made of stakes set in the 
gronnd and roofed over, out near one end of the 
cow-house. _ 

One day in June, some drovers who were buy- 
ing lambs for city markets came to our house; 
and seeing Martie’s pets, wanted very much to 
purchase them, they were so plump and large. 
The men offered four, and at length five, dollars 
apiece for them. But we would not sell at any 
price. These drovers were buying largely in that 
section, and had their headquarters at a farmer’s 
named Pike, about four miles away from where 
we lived. 

Two mornings later, when Martie ran out at 
five o'clock, as she always did, to let out the 
lambs, she found them gone! The old sheep 
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The drovers shouted for her to bring those lambs 
back, and swore terribly. But away went Martie 
up through the hay-field to the pasture, with the 
lambs at her heels. She ran like a fox. From 
where we were hoeing we saw her go over the first 
hill. 

The men stopped their flock; and two of them 


gave chase. But Martie had a long start. They 
went over the hill and searched for an hour or 


more. Then they came and tried to get us to go 
and help find the lambs; buat father would have 
nothing to say to them. 

Then they searched again, till nearly noon. 
And indeed it was pasttwo in the afternoon be- 
fore they gave up and went on with their drove. 

We boys guessed where Martie was; but we 
said nothing. She did not come back till dusk 
that night, and then very slyly, without the lambs. 

She had been hidden with them all day in the 
“Old Chief's Cave’’ and had left the lambs shut 
up there. Twice, she told us, the drovers had 
gone along the “run” past the cave; but the wil- 
lows were so green and thick, they did not dis- 
cover her hiding-place. 

For several days afterwards our shepherdess 
kept a very sharp look-out; but the drovers did 
not come back. Orrick Thorsen, a Swede lad 
and a neighbor of ours, afterwards hinted to us 
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MARTIE’S AI 


From being out in the open air all day long, al- 
ways watchful and on the alert, Martie grew not 
only as brown as a berry, but very healthy and 
strong. She was very pretty. That delightful, 
clear Minnesota air, so fresh and inspiriting, united 
with the pleasant occupation of shepherdess, would 
save many a sickly, consumptive girl from a pre- 
mature grave, could parents but avail themselves 
of it for such children. 

Martie was a sallow child when we first came 
over to America; and here it may not be out of 
place to anticipate our story, to say that her turn- 
ing shepherdegs was the foundation of our success, 
as sheep-raisers, in this country. 

These two South Down ewes, with their three 
lambs, were the nucleus of our present flocks, 
numbering over four thousand; and much of this 
bountiful increase is due to Sister Martie s watch- 
ful care, during the five years she was our little 
shepherdess, before we were able to send her to 
school. . 

Once, during the second summer, she saved 
all the lambs from being taken away from us,— 
after we had given them up for lost,—as I will now 
relate ; 

The first winter we were in Minnesota was a 
very hard one; or rather, I may say, we were ut- 
terly unaccustoined to the prodigious snow-falls, 
the terrible “blizzards”? which swept down from 
the north, and the dreadfully cold ‘‘snaps” which 
week after week succeeded each other, from De- 
cember till April. 

Our sheep were not well sheltered and fed; and 
as a consequence we had ill-luck with our lambs 
that spring. AJ] but four died. 

But with Martie’s tending, as the spring ad- 
vanced and the fresh grass started, these four 
grew to be the cunningest, handsomest lambs that 
lever saw. I remember, as if it were yesterday, 
the names she gave them. There was “Robin” 
and “Donald” and “Bessie” and “Meg.” Robin 
had a round brown spot, as large as a cracker, on 
his shoulder; Donald had a brockled face; Bessie 
was all white but her brown face and fore-legs ; 
but little Meg was fairly speckled with brown 
spots. 

Morning, noon and night Martie fed them on 
milk, or oat-meal porridge, each in its turn, out 
of a “piggin;’’ and at sight of that old wooden 
piggin, all four would come running and frolick- 
ing. Indeed, they followed her everywhere, like 
little woolly dogs. 





and Jim got two “painter kits,” as they called 
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were in the fold, bleating, and the gate was shut; 
but no lambs were there. 

She called and searched, and so did we all; but 
quite in vain. Martie cried bitterly, and could 
eat neither breakfast nor dinner. 

We thought of the drovers; and towards night 
father, Malcolm and Lachlan went over to Mr. 
Pike’s place. The drovers had fifty or sixty lambs 
collected there, shut up in a large yard. Sure 
enough, there were our pets with the others! They 
all had the drover’s mark, in red paint, on their 
backs; but father and the boys knew our lambs 
the moment they saw them. 

One of the drovers was there at the time. 


that Jim Smithers stole the lambs and sold them 
to the drovers; but we never knew whether this 
was true or not. AnGus MACRAE. 
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THIS VERY HOUR. 


Opens gone down into the past, 
yhat pleasant memories come to me 
Of your untroubled days of peace, 

And hours of almost ecstasy! 


Yet would [ have no moon stand still, 
Where life’s most pleasant valleys lie, 
Nor wheel the planet of the day 
Back on his pathway through the sky 


For though, when youthful pleasures died, 
My youth itself went with them, too; 
To-day, aye! even this very hour, 
Is the best hour I ever knew. 
PHBE CARY, 
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For the Companion. 


HOW “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” WAS 
WRITTEN. 


If Mrs. Stowe should ever tell the world just how 
“Uncle Tom” came to be written, and then just how it 
was written, she would give us a story almost as inter. 
esting as a chapter of the work itself. A “little bird” 
once whispered in our ears the outline of the story. 
It is authentic, and we give it below. 

On a certain day, thirty-one years ago, in the month 
of June, Mrs. Stowe enjoyed the agreeable experience 
of receiving a letter with an unexpected check for 
money in it. Few things in life are more pleasing than 
this. How neatly the little document lies enclosed in 
the folds of the sheet, and how pleasantly it comes flut- 
tering home to the elated recipient! 

It is minutely inspected, for a strange check is a rev- 
elation. Every bank has its own style, and every great 
house adds its peculiar mark. What character in the 
signature! The filling up is in a clerkly hand, ac- 
quired at school; but the hand that put its magic scrawl 
at the bottom was, it may be, toughened in the rude 
school of the world, where it had many a fight before 
it proved the victor. 

The check which Mrs. Stowe received in June, 1851, 
came from the editor of a newspaper published in the 
city of Washington, and tradition reports it to have 
been of the value of one hundred dollars. 

The letter in which it was enclosed asked her to 
write as much of astory as she could afford for the 
moncy. 

The reader is probably aware that, thirty-one years 
ago, a hundred dollars accompanying such a request 
was about equivalent to a thousand at the present time. 

t was really a respectable sum of money. 

We have heard that it looked very large indeed to 
the modest lady who then received it. She was the 





Father told him that he had our lambs and claimed 
them. 

The drover denied this, and said he had bought 
these lambs early that morning, of a man who 
had driven them there. Mr. Pike said the same. 
Father remonstrated, and Malcolm and Lachlan 
wanted to take the lambs. But the drover drew 
his revolver, and threatened to shoot the boys if 
they laid hands on the lainbs. 

So they came home with but a sad story for 
poor Martie. 

The next day the drovers started their flock off. 
They passed down the road by our place. We 
boys, with father, were out in the field hoeing po- 
tatoes. When we saw them coming, driving the 
flock slowly down the road, Malcolm and Lachlan 
wanted to go out and try once more to get them; 
but father said that they would only get into 
trouble, and bade us go on with our hoeing. 

Martie and mother—our little sister, Angie, was 
no longer living—heard the bleating of the flock 
as it came along the road, past the house. The 
sight of her pets, driven off to be butchered, start- 
ed Martie’s tears afresh. 

“O my puir, pretty, wee dardies!” she cried. 
“They shall nae ha’ them! They shall nae ha’ 
them !”” 

Mother tried to have her go into the house. But 
Martie seized the old piggin and ran out toward 
the road, crying,— 

“Lammer, lammer! O you dear, precious 
Robie! and Donnie! and Meg! Come to me, 
dardies!” 

The moment those lambs heard her voice and 


the flock like dogs and ran to her! 





Such races as they used to have! They would 


Meg afte, her. 


saw Martie with the piggin, they bounded out of 
In a moment 
she turned and ran back through the dooryard 
into the garden-patch, Robie, Donnie, Bess and 


wife of a Professor of Divinity in Bowdoin College, 
and she was living at Brunswick, the seat of that insti- 
tution, a village about thirty miles to the north-east of 
Portland in Maine. 

Even now Maine {is a land of careful economy; but at 
that time the salaries of learned professors ranged from 
six hundred dollars a year to fifteen hundred; and few 
indeed were the lucky men who received the larger 
sum. 

This mother added something to the family income 
by teaching daily a class of eight young ladies. Be- 
sides this, she did with her own hands all the work of 
the household, except the roughest part, which was 
performed, after a fashion, by a girl fresh from Ireland 
who could not speak the English language. 

And here was a hundred-dollar check in the house! 
It was bewildering. Editors in Washington do not 
send checks to remote villages in Maine except for 
cause. What had Mrs. Stowe done that the editor of 
the National Era, a paper of limited circulation, should 
distinguish her thus? 

She had published a volume of sketches and stories, 
called the ‘‘Mayflower,” which first saw the light in 
1849, two years before. She had been a writer from 
her childhood. During her young-lady years she had 
been a member in Cincinnati of a literary society called 
the “‘Semicolon Club,” for which she had written a 
great number of tales and sketches of character. These 
pieces were the delight of the Club; but a certain de- 
gree of literary talent is so common among New Eng? 
land girls, that few persons seem to have perceived in 
them the promise of a splendid career. 

Mrs. Stowe afterwards contributed to periodicals, and 
at last, the best of her writings having been published 
in the “‘Mayflower,” she enjoyed a certain celebrity on 
both sides of the ocean. The volume was re-published 
immediately in London, where it found appreciation. 

There are many things in this collection of stories 
that show true genius, i. ¢., a genuine power of exhibit- 
ing human life and character. It was the talent dis- 
played in the “Mayflower” that prompted Dr. Bailey 
to send his well-timed check to the village of Bruns- 

wick, 
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The National Era was an anti-slavery paper, | fire in the big brick oven, and thinking to gain a 
chiefly noted on account of the place whence it | few minutes for writing, would fly to her task and 
was issued. It attacked slavery at the capital of | become so absorbed by it as to forget everything 
the United States, in the District of Columbia, | in the world except the scene she was describing. 
where slaves were lawfully held, and in close | She would return to her oven to find it as cold as 
proximity to States in which slavery was the rul- | it was at midnight; not a spark of fire left, and 
ing interest. the bread risen and running over the trough. But 

It had little influence at the capital, where in- | she kept on for about eighteen months and fin- 
deed a good many of the people were scarcely | ished the work. 
aware of its existence. The paper seemed pro-| It is not true that she had to seek for a publish- 





er, although her publisher 
did think she ought to 
have stopped at the end of 
the first volume, and thus 
make it a more salable 
work. 

Its success is freshly re- 
membered. Mrs. Stowe re- 
alized her wild dream of 
being able to buy from the 
profits of the work ‘ta new 
silk dress.” Within two 





money is demanded for campaign expenses than | The characteristics stamped upon the day at its 
is needed for such items as these. | origin still retain their sharp lines. It has mi- 

Rich men are chosen as candidates and are ex- | grated from the home of its birth, and become by 
pected to open their “barrels” freely. The money | reason of its sweet seasonableness a national fes- 
thus given, in reality for the purchase of the of-| tival. But wherever it has gone, it remains the 
fice to which they aspire, is used in dark, myste-| Feast of Ingathering and the day of the home- 
rious ways in purchasing votes, and in other dis- | gathering. . 
honorable measures; while it has come to be; Thoughtful men and women, as they sit at 
thought probable that the party which puts up | eventide by the wood-fire, in the “best room” of 
the wealthiest candidate stands the best chance of | the old homestead, will talk over the blessed in- 
winning the election. | fluences of this reverent Ingathering. 

Thus our offices are becoming the subject of One will refer to the educating effect of the po- 
downright money purchase. Not talent, not ex-| litical sermons which, in obedience to a time-hon- 
perience, not purity, not convictions, but wealth is | ored custom, have been preached onthisday. An- 
made the test of a candidate’s availability. other will mention as a significant fact, that even 

And when to this is added the use of wealth by | money-making takes a holiday on Thanksgiving, 
railroad kings and great corporations, to buy | and charity walks abroad with a well-filled bas- 
from public officers privileges and monoplies for | ket. 
their business enterprises—often to the injury of| Some devout soul will speak of the stimulating 
the people—the danger cannot seem light or dis- | spectacle presented by a nation pausing in its in- 
tant. | dustry to recognize that its harvests are grown, 

This use of money in politics, indeed, is noth- and its factories run, by one Supreme Mind. 
ing less than a vital danger to our institutions.| But the most thoughtful of the group will, per- 
The Roman Empire sank into corruption and de-| haps, speak of the tendencies of the people and 
cay when the Imperial crown began to be bought | the nation, and will suggest that the chief blessing 
by the bribes of the richest Roman citizens. | of the day is the emphasis it lays upon the home 

When power is bought by money; when great | and its life. 
public trusts are put up at auction and obtained| Jewish homes and festivals made the Jews 
by the highest bidder; when merit and honesty! so intensely patriotic that they were blamed 
cease to have any chance against the competition | for being clannish. Our homes should be the 
of gold; national spirit must decline, and the coun- | nurseries of a purer patriotism, that will acknowl- 
try must have begun a descent toward national de- | edge the brotherhood of man, and make knowl- 
crepitude. | edge subservient to conscience, and the conscience 

It is for public opinion to rebuke and denounce | true to God. 
this wholesale use of wealth, in attempting to di-| The associations of Thanksgiving with such 
rect the political current and to control officiai | homes will make it one of the most beneficent of 
power; and none can rebuke it with more effect | the Republic’s festivals. True men and noble 
than the young men who are entering, year by | women will be strengthened in heart and lite by a 
year, upon their duties and privileges as citizens | return to that atmosphere “where joy is duty and 
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tected by its comparative insignificance, and it is 
interesting now to remember the almost contemp- 
tuous indifference with which it was regarded by 
the ruling spirits at Washington. 

Mrs. Stowe, as it chanced, knew something 
about slavery and Southern life. While living in 
and near Cincinnati she occasionally visited her 
pupils at their homes in Kentucky, and her hus- 
band had frequently harbored fugitives in his 
house and assisted them on their way to Canada. 

She had heard the stories of these fugitives 
from their own lips. The Ohio River, close to 
which she lived, was part of the boundary line 
between North and South, and slavery was dis- 
cussed in all that region with the peculiar heat 
and intensity which distinguish border warfare. 

In this heat and intensity Mrs. Stowe did not 
appear toshare in the least. It has been frequent- 
ly observed that persons who have the faculty of 
absorbing and reproducing human life and char- 
acter do not appear to be more interested in watch- 
ing them than others. 

Charles Dickens, for example, would look upon 
a scene with apparent indifference, make no record 
of it at the time, and yet long after describe it 
with the exactness and particularity of a photo- 
graph. 

Mrs. Stowe was a quietly observant person on 
the banks of the Ohio, not a flaming Abolitionist, 
not a fiery partisan; having a real and strong re- 
gard for many of the eminently good qualities of 
the Southern people; fully comprehending their 
inherited difficulties, and having for them a chari- 
table sympathy. 

But in her own quiet way she gradually ab- 
sorbed a knowledge of the whole system of life 
in the Southern States; its good and its evil, its 
tragedy and its comedy. She appears to have 
done this without particular effort, and even with- 
out knowing that she had done it. 

Nor is it probable that, when she sat down to 
write something for her hundred-dollar check, 
and called it “Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Life Among 








years two million copies of | of the Republic. 

the work had been sold, +or 

and it has been translated | Vor the Companten. 

into every cultivated lan- 

guage. If the sacred rights 

of authors and artists were 

duly protected by interna- 

tional law, she would have 

been enriched by this one 

work. Many other persons 

i have been enriched by it, 

hi but not she, the gentle and 
great woman who created 
it. 

It is a pleasure, however, to know, as we were 
assured the other day by a publisher, that “Uncle 
Tom” still has an average sale of about four thou- 
sand copies a year. JAMES PARTON. 








HOLY GROUND. 


Methinks along the varied past, 
Those days seem softest, best, 
Where some great grief its shadow cast 
Till grief itself gave rest... 
*Tis not where joys are springing green 
Our dearest flowers are found, 
But in some field where tears have been, 
And made it holy ground. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 
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THE HOME-DAY. 


There are many young people who have read, 
or will read, with a relish Bancroft’s *‘History of 
the Constitution of the United States.” Yet few 
of them, we infer, would enjoy reading the Five 
| Books of Moses in the Bible, were it not for their 
stories of Oriental life and adventure. 

Nevertheless, an American youth, interested in 
comparative politics, should be attracted to these 
five books—called the Pentateuch—for they nar- 
rate the solution of a political problem, not un- 
like that which tasked the statesmanship of our 
fathers. 

Our fathers essayed to make a nation out of 
thirteen independent States, each jealous of its 
sovereignty. Moses aimed to form twelve con- 
tentious tribes into a nation, and yet allow the | 
reasonable play of their tribal peculiarities. | 

Our fathers relied on a written constitution and | 
on commercial, industrial and educational forces. 
These, they thought, would so promote the com- 
mon weal as to secure the acquiescence of all the 
people in the supremacy of the Commonwealth. 

The statesmanship of Moses was broader than 
theirs. He organized social intercourse to remove 
sectional prejudices, and used the influence of a 
sacred capital to unite a divided people. 

The law that he gave his people commanded 
that thrice each year every male Israclite should 
go up to Jerusalem, and there celebrate three 
national feasts. These feasts were designed to 
commemorate certain great events in Jewish his- 
tory. For the Jewish statesman knew that little 
of unity, or of patriotism, could be expected of.a 
nation so destitute of the historical sense as not 
to reverence its past. 

But these feasts were also associated with the 
farms and the farmers of Palestine. ‘Pentecost” 
was the Feast of the First Fruits, and the Feast of 
the “Tabernacles”’ bore the significant name of the 
Feast of Ingathering. Translated into the lan- 
guage of the nineteenth century, these feasts were 
Israel’s Harvest Home and Thanksgiving Day. 
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YOUTH. 


How beautiful is youth! How bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams; 

Book of beginnings, story without end, 

Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend. 


QQ 


MONEY IN POLITICS. 


Herbert Spencer, one of the wisest and pro- 
foundest English writers of the day, has been 
spending several inonths in this country in search 
of health. While here he has been quietly observ- 
ing our character as a nation, our customs and 
our tendencies, and has not hesitated to freely 
and kindly express the result of his observations. 

Speaking of the dangers which he perceives in 
our community, he says that Americans have “too 
easy-going a readiness to admit small trespasses ;” 
and while he does not think ill of human nature, 
he does not think so well of it “as to believe it will 
do without being watched.” 

Mr. Spencer sees with sympathetic alarm the 
growing indifference in this country to lax mor- 
rals, both in politics and commerce, and naturally 
dreads the rapid growth of the use of money in 
political affairs. 

Here, indeed, he touches upon one of the grav- 
est perils which menace our free institutions. No 
one who reads and thinks can fail to have seen 
how rapidly the use of money in our politics has 
become first tolerated by public opinion, and then 
taken for granted. 

If we look around us, we may well be alarmed 
at this fatal tendency. The purchase of legisla- 
tures by money kings; the use of money by great 
corporations to influence both voters in caucuses 
and at the polls, and officials in whose hands is 
placed the power to serve them; the searching for 





the Lowly,” she had any lofty anticipations con- 
cerning her work. It is altogether likely—judg- 
ing from the way great things are usually done— 
that her principal care was to give the editor a 
good hundred dollars’ worth for his money. 

She expected to finish the story in three or four 
numbers. But the subject fascinated and over- 
powered her, and she was drawn on, week after 
week, cheered now and then by another check, by 
the warm appreciation of the editor, and by occa- 
sional approving letters from distant readers. 

Few literary tasks have ever been executed in 
circumstances so little favorable to composition. 
She was at the head of a household, with narrow 
means, with young children clamorous for their 
mother’s aid, with the inexorable Monday wash 
to superintend, the Saturday’s baking to do, the 
semi-weekly batch of bread to make, her class of 
young ladies to instruct, company to entertain, 
garments to cut out, buttons to sew on, and all 
the endless tasks of a wife and mother. 
Sometimes, on baking-day, she would light the 


candidates for all sorts of offices, from City Coun- 
cilman to Congressman and Governor, who are 
rich and can be “bled freely” to pay campaign 


From every farm and ranch in Palestine, the 
people in pilgrim bands wended their way towards 
the Holy City. With thanksgiving they waved 
expenses; the cynical and humorous way in| the first sheaf of barley before the altar of the 
which the papers have come to refer to this cus- | Lord of the harvest. The offering was both a sup- 
tom, and to joke about “barrels,” and to openly | plication of the Divine blessing, and an acknowl- 
advocate the nomination of wealthy men ; the open | edgment that they were Jehovah’s vassals and 
subscription of large sums which disappear in tenants. 
the hands of agents, and’are often used, without} A similar patriotic influence flows, through a 
doubt, immorally and as bribes; these facts are | more winding channel, from New England’s great 
enough to arouse honest citizens to the sense of a festival. Thanksgiving was not made. It grew 
great and real danger ahead of us. | out of the devout cravings of our forefathers for a 

No one denies that some money is necessary, | festal day. They banished Christmas and the 
under our political system, to carry on a political other festivals of the mother land. But the re- 
campaign. Such expenses as the hiring of halls ligious and social wants of the people demanded 
for public meetings, and of bands of music; the|a day whereon they might, by feasting and re- 
expense of posters, ballots, transparencies ; the cir- | joicing, thank the Lord for the blessings of the 
culation of speeches and documents to enlighten | year. 
the people; the employment of men to distribute The meeting-house, the sckool-house, the home 
votes on election day, are right and proper, and and the farm, made Thanksgiving the Feast of 
must be paid by voluntary subscription. | Ingathering, the Harvest Home, and most benefi- 








love is law.” 

Blessed is that country whose homes make it 
indeed the Fatherland, wherein good is crowned 
and evil repressed. 


+o 
SOUTHERN COURTESY AND KINDNESS. 


An Englishman of influence, who with his family 
emigrated to this country in 1879, settled in one of the 
Gulf States. His friends in New York remonstrated 
with him, urging that the South yet suffered from the 
effects of the war; that trade was duller there than in 
the North, and the chances fewer of obtaining success 
in business. 

“TI know it,”’ he replied. 

“You willthere be measurably out of the world of 
art, music, bouks; even news. The towns and houses 
have few modern improvements,’’ his advisers insisted. 

“All very true.” 

“The people haven’t the energy of the North. They 
are apt to be bitter in their prejudices.” 

‘But they are so friendly !”’ replied the Englishman. 
“Tf I were asked to name the marked feature of South- 
ern character, it would be friendliness. When I went 
among them, for the first time in my life I found my- 
self in a world where every man really seemed to be- 
lieve every other man his blood relation. Though he 
had never seen him before, he stood ready to invite him 
to dinner, or to befriend him if he needed it.” 

The Englishman remained at the South. He could 
not tear himself away from the pleasant, intangible 
ties which had been spun around him. 

No one can travel through the South without fecling 
the powerful charm of the universal atmosphere of 
good-humor, kindness and courtesy that is found in its 
people. Not only is it shown in the hospitality of the 
upper classes, but the poorest of your fellow-passen- 
gers is ready to render you a service. 

We have known a train stopped for an hour in order 
that a doctor might be summoned to a sick child, and 
in all the six cars full of passengers, there was not a 
grumble of discontent heard. It evidently seemed to 
them the natural and right thing to do. 

In the majority of cases, of course, the good-will is 
shown only in a smile and pleasant word; but no one 
who has not lived in this perpetual sunshine can un- 
derstand its tranquillizing, cheering effect. 

There can be little use in the union of the different 
sections of this country, if the two cannot learn some- 
thing from each other. If Northerners are, perhaps, 
able to teach their Southern brethren some lessons 
of energy and of progress, they can also learn from 
them much that will make life sweeter, higher and far 
better worth the living. 

The Northerner at heart, is perhaps as faithful a 
lover and as kind a friend, but he keeps his love and 
kindness for his personal friends and for his own house- 
hold, and allows very little of either to illumine his 
face, words, or manners in the ordinary associations 
of life. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE ELECTIONS. 

Here is a little incident which could scarcely have 
happened in any other country but the United States. 
The name given is fictitious, but the statements are 
true. 

About the year 1842, Mr. Dumont made, with his 
family, a journey through bis native State. If there is 
such a class as aristocracy in this country, Mr. Dumont 
could have claimed a place in it. He had descended 
from a noble English family. His grandfather was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. Since colo- 
nial days his kinsfolk had possessed large means, and 
had lived in exclusion, surrounded by refinement and 
luxury. 

On this journey, he travelled with servants in livery, 
and in a large family coach. In one of the inland coun- 
ties the party stopped overnight at the log-house of a 
farmer. Mr. Dumont’s son—a delicate, bhigh-bred- 
looking boy who was attended by his tutor—strolled 
into the harvest-field, where the farmer’s son was at 
work. The country boy was an unkempt, red-faced 
lad, with legs and feet bare, who stammered sheepishly 
when the elegant city people spoke to him. But on 
the hay where his luncheon lay was a Latin grammar. 





| But we have come to the pass that far more | cent of all, the day of the Home Flitting. 





“Yes, I’ll earn enough by farm-work and teaching 
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to take me to college for three months next winter,” he | and, not realizing that his slippers had fallen off, he 

said, with sparkling eyes, naming a little local college | started to rush from the room, when he felt what 

in the neighborhood. seemed to be a slight blow on the foot, followed bya 
“Poor wretch!” said young Dumont, compassion- | burning pain. 

ately, passing on. | He instantly drew himself up in the chair, in dread 

The best education which this country or Europe | of a second bite, and made frantic efforts to suck the 

could afford was given to Dumont. He studied law,| wound. Failing in that, he held out the foot so that it 


and became a noted jurist in one of the largest cities on would bleed freely and tried to put a ligature about the 


the Atlantic coast. | ankle, calling madly for help all the time. 

In the November election of this month, he was «| The servants, hearing him crying that the fer-de-lance 
candidate for the office of Supreme Judge of his State, | was loose, were afraid to come in, but at last his host 
and was supported by all the force which powerful appeared with lights, and ready to despatch the ser- 
family influence, wealth and fashion could command. | pent. It was found still in the jar upon the table. 

His opponent was a man of his own age, who was| The cause of his alarm was the fall of a jar of hot 
known as one of the most learned and able lawyers in | pickles which was also standing on the table, and which 
the Eastern States. Mr. Dumont was defeated. Meet-| had been overturned in some way ; perhaps by the cat. | 
ing his successful antagonist after the election, his | As his foot struck the floor it was cut by one of the | 
mortification was not lessened when he recognized the | pieces of broken glass, and the acid of the pickles in the 


farmer’s son whom he had pitied, almost despised, in his | wound produced the intense pain. 
younger days. 
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LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


With Sixteen Illustrations by F.O. C. DARLEY. 
unique binding, in box. $10.00. 








ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY. 

Artists must surely be reckoned among the benefac- 
tors of the race. The world cannot spare them or their 
work, and we have only to conceive of an existence de- 
void of all artistic expression, to form some idea of the 
debt we owe to the faithful workers with brush and 
chisel. Among these, no one stands higher than John | 
Rogers, whose name is a familiar one in most Ameri- | 
can households. 
| Hon. A. W. Tourgee, author of “A Fool’s Errand,” 
etc., in an eloquent lecture delivered in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, speaking of American art, said that “John 
Rogers, of New York, was one of the most gifted and 
skilful artists of this generation, as his marvellous 
groups of statuary abundantly proved.” 

“Rogers’ Groups”’ is a term which has long been syn- 
onymous for art as perfect in its development as the 
most costly marbles of foreign gallerics, yet in availa- 
ble and satisfactory forms, bringing them within the 
reach of those whose appreciation of beauty is not di- 
minished by limited means. 


Folio, 


These illustrations describe in very effective and 
xraceful style the leading scenes and principal characters 
of this world-famous poem. The book is every way ar- 
tistic, and is a notable gift-volume. 








ALDRICH’S POEMS. 
SUPERB HOLIDAY EDITION. 


The Complete Poems of THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
With a fine Steel Portrait, and admirably illustrated. 
8vo, limp cloth, or illuminated flexible covers, $5.00; 
morocco, or tree calf, $9.00 


| His relief at the discovery may be imagined, but even | 
This is almost the only country in the world in! as it was, the inflammation from the glass in his foot | 
which wealth, birth, and social rank count for nothing | was sufficient to lay him up for some weeks. 
in the duel with ability, energy and industry. | 
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OUR THANKSGIVING NUMBER. 
Heartfelt thankfulness ordinarily demands exception 











Special Offer. 

To all new subscribers received by us during 
al blessings; therefore, we sympathize somewhat with | the months of November and December we will | 
the boy, who having no better dish for his Thanksgiv- send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 
ing dinner than the usnal fried pork and potatoes, | on is received, to January 1, 1883, and a full 
complained that he “didn’t see what he had to be| year’s subscription from that date. 
thankful for.” Tantalized by the odor of roast turkey | must be made of $1.75 in advance. 
ali about him, it was hardly in human nature to exult | - 
over his homely repast. | ‘ a z 

We are confident that few, if any, of our readers are | =e BREWSTER env ES THANKS. 
as badly situated as this. Still, there may be among |. At the bi-centennial celebration, in 1820, of the land. 
them some who will fail to see in life causes for grati. | 128 of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, the guests were re- | 
tude and thankfulness. If so, we hope in the in- minded, at the banquet, of the forefathers’ privations. 
creased supply of “good things to read,” which we | The table was spread with the richest viands, but be- | 
have this week furnished, they may find something to | aide each plate were placed five kernels of parched corn. 
stimulate grateful sentiment towards Him, through | These were simple memorials of a fact which tradi- 
whose thoughtful consideration, has come whatever of “on has preserved. a After the Pilgrims bad planted } 
sunlight and blessing the past has bestowed. their corn, in the spring of 1624, there was but one pint 

As Publishers, this double number, with its numer- of corn left in the settlement, which, being divided, 
ous pictures and iiluminated covers, is the best way we | _ to each —— five Saaee | 
can publicly express, not only our gratitude for the | . To such straits were the Pilgrims omanig- by the giv- 
Companion’s prosperity the past year, but also our ap- | 12€ out of their victuals, that often yy knew not at 
preciation of the many kind words that have reached night where to have a bit in the megaeee8 They = 
us from readers and friends in all parts of tbe} forced to live irs ae and “I have seen men, 
country. Unlike the boy above referred to, we both see | 88¥8 one of their wanes, stagger by reason of faint- 
and feel what we have to be thankful for; and we trust | ness for want of food. 
that all who read these lines will be able to find, at least | 
in some of the experiences of the year, reason for cele- | 


In every respect a work of art, and the season can 


hardly produce a gift-book more beautiful and accepta- 
ble. 





DOCTOR ZAY. 


A Novel by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” ‘‘Friends,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


One of the strongest and most engaging novels Miss 
Phelps has ever written. As the heroine is a lady phy- 
sician, Miss Phelps has an excellent opportunity to pre- 
sent important views of professional and social life. 
Readers of “Dr. Breen’s Practice” will find the points 
of resemblance and difference in these two stories curi- 
ously interesting. 


MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. New edition, considerably 
enlarged, Illustrated by AUGUSTUS HOPPIN. l2mo. 
attractively bound, $1.50. 


Payment 
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Mrs, Whitney has added several fresh chapters to the 
original edition of this book in which she applies, with 
variations, the sense and nonsense of Mother Goose’s 
nursery rhymes to the experiences of grown folks, and 
coutrives to elicit no small amount of wit and wisdom. 








The above cut represents the latest of his works, and 
will delight many who want variety in their collections 
of art-work. His designs cover a wide range of sub- 
ae , jects. Those from Shakespeare, from Washington Ir- 
Pn Beh sry . eee Sar: | ving’s story of Rip Van Winkle, from national histori- 
the top for defence, set an example of fortitude and | cal incidents, the “‘Favored Scholar,” and other groups 


brating the Nation’s Festal Day with “thanksgiving” | thankfulness. Though he had only oysters and clams bearing upon educational and literary work, are exact- 
for past mercies, and for hopeful anticipations in the | at his meals, he gave thanks that he could “seek of the | 





A NEW BODLEY BOOK. 


THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN, 





great future which lies before us. 


+e, — - 
THANKFUL. 
A correspondent sends the following illustration of a 
negro’s philosophy and thankfulness as a free citizen. | 
“At the close of the war,’’ says the correspondent, “I 
was living in Missouri, near Chillicothe. The day be- | 


who were living in miserable shanties on the 
the Grand River. } 

“Tn one of these, so rickety and forlorn that it seemed | 
to apologize for being called a house, I found a grey- | 
headed old negro lying on a bed of leaves and corn- 
husks, apparently very sick in body, but remarkably 
cheerful in mind had intended to comfort him, but | 
before I could utter a word of sympathy, he pointed | 
triumphantly at an object on the table, and ejaculated, 
with a broad grin,— 

“What you tink ob dat, hey?’ 

“T looked and saw a live turkey—very small and very 
scrawny—lying on its back and its legs clawing the air. 

“*Why! said I, in astonishment, ‘where did you 
get that?’ 

“*Hopes ye doan’t tink I done stole it, massa!’ he 
answered, quickly. ‘No, sah. My boy Sam cotched 
dat ar bird in de woods hyar. Dat am a wild bird; 
doan’t yer see?’ 

“I looked again, and sure enough, it was a wild tur- 
key. The old man went on talking, partly to himself, 
partly to me. 

***T’se got great. ven’ration for de ’Merican eagle, but | 
I’se not owin’ him s’much as de ’Merican turkey. An’ 
I says to Sam toder day, ‘Sam, we mus’ celebrate 
Tanksgibben anyhow.’ 

“*Why,’ I asked, foolishly, ‘what have you got to be 
thankful for?’ 

““*What!’ he replicd, raising himself on one elbow 
and looking at me in astonishment, ‘what’s we got to 
be tankful "bout? Well, you white folks nebber had 
no sense nohow! Why, I’se free, I am? 
Sam.’ Then he added, after a contemplative pause, in 
which he devoured the turkey in anticipation, ‘Wese 
got dat ar bird, an’ de Gubbener made a proclamation 











An’ 80’s |: 


— of the seas und of the treasures hid in the 
sand.” 

The thankful elder was a good type of the men who 
endured privations with fortitude. ‘They saw half their | 
number die from hardship and exposure. Yet they 
abated not a jot of their trust in God, nor entertained a 
thought of abandoning the colony. 

Fearing lest the Indians might see how much the lit- | 


| tle band had dwindled, they planted corn over the | 
| graves of their dead. Every man and woman of the 
fore Thanksgiving, I visited some of the negro families | survivors counted it their duty to remain on these bleak | inmates of every reflned home, will do well to purchase 
bank of erage if thereby they might found a church and a| one or more of the groups of statuary by John Rogers. 
th 


tate wherein each man should have an equal share in 

he government. 

History records how well they wrought in the soli- 
tude of the primeval forest. Their works praise them. | 

oo as | 
MACAULAY AS A TALKER. 

Exclusive talkers—the monologue people—are like | 
books. They say much and hear nothing. Only the | 
book has a difference in its favor, that it makes no noise. 
Fanny Kemble, who saw Lord Macaulay, the histori- 
an, at the Lansdowne Mansion, describes him as fol- 
lows: 


He is like nothing in the world but “Bayley’s Dic- 
tionary,”’ continued down to the present time and puri- 
fied from all objectionable matter. Such a Niagara of 
information did surely never pour from the lips of mor- | 
tal man! .. . As one approached the room the loud, | 
even the deciamatory, sound of his voice made itself 
heard like the uninterrupted flow of a fountain. 

He stood there on the hearth rug from morning till 
evening like a knight in the lists, challenging and ac- 
cepting the challenge of all comers. There never was 
such a speech power, and as the volume of his voice 
was full and sonorous, he had immense advantage in 
sound as well as in sense over his adversaries. 

Sydney Smith’s humorous and good-natured rage at 
his prolific talk was very funny. 

Rogers, of course, was not good-humored; and on 
this occasion, one day at breakfast, having two or three 
times uplifted his thread of a voice and fine incisive 
speech against the torrent of Macaulay’s holding forth, 
Lord Lansdowne, the most courteous of hosts, endeav- 
ored to make room for him with a “You were saying, 
Mr. Rogers,” when Rogers hissed out, “Oh, what I 
was saying will keep.” 


—s 
+o, 


CANNY SCOTCHMEN. 
When a canny Scot mects a canny Scot then comes 
the tug of war. The late Duke of Buccleuch, on one 











fer folks tu be tankful, an’ wese gwine to obey dat ar 
proclamation as free citizens! An’ wese mighty tank- 
ful, too!’ 

“I felt thoroughly rebuked, and after leaving a few 
eatables went on my way with several new ideas as 


to the reasons I had for thankfuiness as weil as the 
negro.” 
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AN AGONIZING MISTAKE. 

The French are fond of saying that a person spends 
“a bad quarter of an hour” when it is bis lot to go 
through with a disagreeable interview with some one 
who wishes to take him to task for his No 


~~: 


occasion, preferred riding on horseback and unattended. 
He came to a toll-gate. 


“The toll, sir, gin you please,”’ said the gate-keeper. 

His Grace pulled up; and, while searching for the 
needful, he was accosted by the gate-keeper, — 

“Heard ye ony word o’ the Duke coming this way 
the day, sir?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘he will be this way to-day.” 

**Will he be in a coach an’ four, or only in a carriage 
and twa, think ye?” 

“Tn all probability on horseback,”’ was the 


rejoinder. 
“Tn that case, do ze think he wad be offended gin 





| 
AND THEIR JOURNEY IN HOLLAND. By Horace 
E. SCUDDER, author of the other Bodley books. With 
many illustrations and a very attractive cover. $1.50. 


ly adapted to our American institutions of learning, as 
well as suited to the drawing-rooms of the homes of cul- 
ture and refinement. These groups are made of aclay- 
colored material, and when soiled are easily cleaned | 
with soap and water without injury. ‘They are so pack- 
ed that they can be safely sent to any part of the world. 

Those who want to make an expenditure for the hol- 
idays which will contribute permanent pleasure to the 


The host of young and older readers who have enjoyed 
the previous Bodley books will be delighted with this, 
which introduces a new set of Bodleys, who have a won- 
derfully good time in Holland, seeing its curious sights, 
and heariug the exceedingly interesting stories of its 
history. 


LONGFELLOW CALENDAR 


A catalogue containing 48 well executed illustra- 
tions of Rogers’ groups, will be mailed to anyone inter- 











ested to address Mr. Rogers, enclosing ten cents, at AND 
a York City. 
at his studio, 23 Union Square, New York City EMERSON CALENDAR, 
7 | For 1883. 
THESE CARDS MUST NOT BE CON- | 


FOUNDED WITH THE CHEAP CARDS 
ORDINARILY OFFERED BY “CARD 
DEALERS” AND “CARD COMPANIES.” 


Christmas Cards by Mail 


Another Christ- 
mas Greeting to our 
COMPANION 
readers, 

Over One Mil- 
lion Cards sold 
by us last year. 

The following of- 
fers will best testify 
our thanks to all 
friends who have 
aided this large sale, 
for by it we have 
been able to make 
larger and more ad- 
vantageous purch- 
ases for this year, 
the benefit of which 
we cheerfully give 
to our customers. 

For 50 CENTS (in stamps), seventeen Marcus 
Ward's, Prang’s. Tuck’s, and others, finest Christ- 
mas Cards, together with an eight-page Calendar, de- 
signed by J. A. Mitchell, of New York, printed taste- 
fully in colors, size 334x444. This Calendar is destined 
to have a very large sale. It contains rates of postage, 
legal holidays, and other useful information. 


For 25 CENTS (in stamps), Eight Marcus 
Ward’s, Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other beautiful cards 
together with Prang’s Triplicate Star. 


These Calendars have been prepared with the utmost 
care, and are so tasteful that they cannot fail to com- 
mend themselves to the public, 

The selections for each day of the year have been 
chosen with great skill from the writings of Mr Long- 
fellow and Mr Emerson. 

The Longfellow Calendar has an excellent portrait of 
the Poet, views of Mr. Longfellow’s Cambridge home, 
and of the Belfry of Bruges. Below, on the right, is a 
figure of Evangeline, on the left a figure of Priscilla, 

A giant pine-tree, its branches bearing a scroll with 
the words “The Emerson Calendar, 1883,” forms the 
chief decoration of the other calendar. At one side of 
the design is a vignette of Mr. Emerson’s home in Con- 
cord. 

The execution of the Calendars is very noteworthy, 
twenty colors being used so skilfully as to produce a 
rich yet tasteful and beautiful effect. The admirers of 
| Longfellow and Emerson will heartily welcome these 

beautiful souvenirs. Price, $1.00 each. 














The Atlantic Monthly 
For 1883 will contain 
Contributions in almost every number by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 








Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” etc. 


“Michael Angelo, A Tragedy” 


Which was left complete by 





HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 





And which will run through three numbers of the mag- 
azine, beginning with January. 








I offered him back the change, should he me a sax- 


pence or a shilling to wi’ as he passed ?”’ 
The Duke wv Sty Forth his hand to receive the 
hal 





one, however, would desire to spend a worse ‘quarter 
ofan hour” than an English gentleman spent, during a 
Visit to St. Lucia, in the West Indies. 

This gentleman had been hospitably entertained by 
the neighboring planters, who, as he was preparing to 
return, had sent him gifts of guava jelly, pine-jam, 
limes, peppers and the like. Among other gifts he had 
received a live Fer-de-lance, one of the deadliest ser- 
pents in the world, a specimen of which he had been 


anxious to obtain. | use 
While waiting to have a box made for his unpleasant 


pet, he kept it in the glass jar in which it had been 
sent; replacing the glass stopper with a piece of perfor- 
ated zinc. 

One afternoon, having placed the jar upon the table, 
he was watching the serpent and smoking a cigar. 
Suddenly he fell asleep. When he awoke it was pitch 
dark—there being no twilight in those latitudes. He 
had been roused by a tremendous crash as of glass. 

His first thought, of course, was of the fer-de-lance, 


, and, with an arch and knowing look, replied, 
“Try him, friend, i f him,” and d his 





“Daisy Miller, A Comedy ” 


By HENRY JAMES, JR. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.—Fifty Marcus Ward’s, 
Prang’s, and other beautiful cards. no two alike, for 
$1.00. Better assortment, $2.00; a very choice 














muttering to himself, ‘Not to be done in that way.” 
a ae 








DUMB GRATITUDE. 
We all know how dogs appreciate the kindness of 
persons—but gratitude to the thing—the instrument 
| that has benefited them—is a step beyond canine dem- 
onstration. We find this pretty story of a dog that 
carefully put away his medicine-stick, as if for future 


One who knew nature and animals well and loved | 

| them dearly, the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, of Alderney | 

Manor, has told us that a little dog had been cured of a} 

| painfal malady by having drop into his eye from a 

| quill, daily, some irritating liquid. No one but his mas- 

| ter could persuade him to submit; but in him Jack had 
| perfect confidence. 

When the cure was complete, Mr. Berkeley saw the 

dog steal out of the house, and after looking cautiously 

| round, bury in the flower-bed the quill Which had been 





| an instrument of wholesome discipline; but the animal 
waited till the cure was complete.—(Colburn’s Magasi: 


A dramatization, with important alterations, of his 


selection, no two alike, $3.00. Every card warranted | Very popular story “Daisy Miller.” 
new and fresh. Fine lot Fringed Cards, 10c., lic., 25c., 30 








THE ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the course of 
a year as much reading as is contained in Twenty Ordi- 


i 3 db 
Refers to Publishers of Youth’s Companion; also, by | nary Volumes of 900 pages each. 


permission, to Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Postmaster, Boston. | 
TERMS. $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free; 35 cents 
Fi. Fi. CARTER, | a number. With superb life-size portrait of Longfel- 
Stationer and Wholesale Paper Dealer, tease Bryant, i. a — +. Seen, 

$5 00; with two portraits , $6.00; with three, $7.00, wit 
8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six, $10.00, 
Remember that the above offers will remain open so . 
as to include the new Valentine, Easter and Birth. "27 The numbers for November and December will be 
day Cards to be issued for 1883. sent free toall new Subscribers for THE ATLANTIC for 
¥ 1883 who remit before December 1. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, post-paid, 
| on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


'HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





THESE CARDS MUST NOT BE CON- 
FOUNDED WITH THE CHEAP CARDS 
ORDINARILY OFFERED BY “CARD 
DEALERS” AND “CARD COMPANIES.” 
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4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

















For the Companion. 

THANKSGIVING. 
When the trees are gray and bare, 
And the snow is in the air, 
And the frost is in the sod, 
And the yellow goldenrod, 
Like a fading sunset light, 
Withers in a blackening blight; 
And the dead leaves to and fro 
Whirl about as the north winds blow— 
Then comes the old Thanksgiving time, 
When hearts in festal meetings chime. 


When gay youth no longer sings 

The clear carols of its springs, 

And old age with stealthy tread 

Up behind us steals, to shed 

Winter snows upon the head; 

Yet with age’s frost and snow 

Beings a light whose steady glow 

With an inner radiance scorns 
Thoughtless youth's best nights and morns, 
Then comes the old Thanksgiving time, 
And awakes a loftier rhyme. 


Then, for all that builds up life 

With its changing calm and strife— 

What I was—the given base 

Upon which | now ean place 

What poor figure I may have wrought 

Out of all my life and theught 

For the priceless providence 

That hath made each nerve and sense 

Of my boyhood but the germ } 

Of a growth more full and firm— 

For the blest inheritance 

Of my parents’ blood—for chance 

Even, and fate and circumstance— 

For the joy and sorrow turned 

Into hope—for wisdom learned 

From my folly—faith from doubt:— 

All within me or without 

That hath helped the spirit weak 

Its best life and truth to seek :— 

For all thi id more that, blind, 

I cannot reeall to mind 

Thanks on this Thanksgiving day 

I would render as [ may:— 

On this dull gray day when earth 

Hath no smile of spring or mirth, 

And the dead leaves to and fro 

Whirl about as the north winds blow, 
CHRISTOPHER P, CRANCH. 
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For the Companion. 
A THANKSGIVING PRESENT. 


It is not so much what we do for ourselves as 
what we do for others that brings us love, and es- 
teem, and influence. He who denies himself the 
most receives the most from God and man. 

John Wesley was a self-forgetful man. He died 
poor, and his refusal of money for more than 
needful was one of the sources of his 
marvellous men. At the age of 
forty, when the storm of persecution had spent its 
force, and the fruits of his labors began to appear, 
he wrote the once famous hymn beginning, “How 
happy is the pilgrim’s lot.” In this hymn he gave 
an incident of his own experience as follows : 


purposes 


influence over 


“No foot of land do T possess, 
No cottage in the wilderness, 

A poor wayfaring man; 

I Gee awhile in tents below, 
Or gladly wander to and fro, 
Till Lmy Canaan gain.” 

This was literally true. When he and John 
Nelson began to preach among the rough seafar- 
ing population of Cornwall, no one would give 
them a meal’s victuals. ‘*We used to preach, and 
then dine off the blackberry bushes,” he said. Be- 
fore he died he was accustomed to preach from 
an hillside pulpit to congregations of thirty thou- 
sand people in Cornwall, and both in the noble- 
man’s castle and the peasant’s hut he would have 
been a welcome and an honored guest. 

The old travelling preachers in New England, 
and the then West in the times of Jesse Lee, were 
greatly influenced by the reformer’s example in 
respect to their worldly affairs. They were often 
treated with disrespect, but their hardships seemed 
to heighten their spiritual life, and to renew their 
confidence in their Master's assurance of final tri- 
umph here and future reward hereafter. 

One of these “circuit riders,” or “saddle-bag 
preachers,” as they were sometimes called, was 
Father Bonny. He rode thousands of miles in a 
year, and he almost always prefaced a sermon by 
singing the hymn we have quoted, or another be- 
ginning, 

“Come on, my partners in distress, 


My comrades in the wilderness, 


Who still your bodies feel 

A rich village esquire, who was a man of gener- 
ous impulses, but wholly indifferent to religion, 
often entertained Father Bonny on his annual 
visits to the town. 

“The old man shall not have occasion to sing 
‘No foot of land do T possess’ any more,” he said 
one day to his wife. ‘To-morrow is Thanksgiv- 
ing, and I am going to give him something at last 
to be thankful for. Now that we have moved into 
our new house, I think I will give him the deed 
of the old homestead and the ten-acre lot. We 
shall not miss the property. It belonged to my | 
father. I want it kept as of old.” 

He fulfilled his intention, and the old circuit | 
rider accepted the present with evident joy and 
gratitude. 

A year passed. Again Thanksgiving came, and | 
Father Bonny was expected to return to the town | 
and preach. He arrived at last, a white-haired, | 
trembling old man, and immediately went to the 
stately house of the esquire, who the year before, 
had made him the Thanksgiving present. 

Almost his first words were, “You must take it 
back, Squire. It takes away my comfort when I 
sing my bymn.” 

“Take what back?” asked the astonished es- 
quire. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


school-house and preach and sing my hymn in 
peace.” 


| the esquire. 


| matter, I am sure. 


|not experienced their blessed effects upon the 
| heart and life. 


} 
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“The house and lot, and then I can go to the 


“But I thought you'd be thankful for it,” said 


“Squire, you will not understand me in this 
I wish you could. But you 
will believe me when I say that I have things 
to be thankful for of which you are ignorant. 
You cannot appreciate them, because you have 


Here is the deed. Please take it.” 
The Squire took it hesitatingly, but in silence. 

As the deed left the cld man’s hand a holy calm 
came into his face. He leaned back in the chair, 
pressed his hands together and sang, ina trembling 
voice,— 

“How happy is the pilgrim’s lot, 

How free from every anxious thought, 

From earthly hope or fear.” 

His face fairly beamed with happiness when he 
came to the line, ‘No foot of land do TI possess.” | 
“Squire,” he said, ‘would you know why [ am so! 
happy? Listen to the next verse: 

“There is a house my portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home.” 
His voice faltered, but he presently added,— 








“The angels beckon me away, 
And Jesus bids me come.” 

“Squire, I am not feeling well. 
think my work is almost done.” 

And it was. The village squire saw the truth. 
There were things to be thankful for that he knew 
not of. They were more than wealth. They were 
the marvellous spiritual perceptions, that are su- 
pernatural gifts, by which a man knows that God 
loves him and he loves God. It is not delusion. 
This love of his God and the consciousness of 
nearness to Him had moulded the whole life of 
this self-denying man. They had made him a 
blessing to others, and had lighted the future 
with a brightness that made the grave a portal of 
delight. Such experiences are born of heaven 
and not of earth. 

—_———~+@>————_ 
FRENCH CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

Englishmen and Americans are as proud of their sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence as Frenchmen are of 
theirs. Yet the two systems differ materially in their 
methods of trying criminals. A writer in an English 
magazine describes a French assize and thus allows us 
to compare the points of difference. 

An American, present at a criminal trial in France, 
would be surprised to see fourteen men in the jury-box, | 
instead of twelve. Two of them, he learns, are sup- | 
pléants, who will act only in case one of the jury 
should fall ill. | 

If the American should be present when the names | 
are drawn from the panel of forty, be will be also as- 
tonished at the courteous way in which the prisoner’s 
counsel challenges a name. The lawyer merely lifts 
his ¢éoqgue, or head-dress, when the name is called, and 
the challenge is allowed without a question. 

The reading of the indictment, usually, takes an 
hour. It touches upon almost every incident in the 
prisoner’s life, and therefore is very long. 

The next step causes the American to open his eyes. 
The accused stands up to be severely questioned by the 
presiding judge. Anglo-Saxon practice insists that an 
accused person shall be considered innocent until he 
has been proved guilty, and that the court shall exhibit 
“the cold neutrality of an impartial judge.” 

A French judge speaks to the prisoner as if his guilt 
had already been made manifest. He says: 

“Now don’t deny your guilt. You know you are 
telling lies. You seem to have been a bad character 
from your youth up.” 

Such language would be considered objectionable in 
an American court, even from the lips of a bitter prose- 
cuting attorney. But French law makes it the duty of 
the judge to wring, if possible, a confession of guilt 
from the prisoner. The effect, usually, is to beget a 
sympathy for him in the hearts of the jurors. 

If the judge fails to make the prisoner confess, the 
witnesses give in their testimony. They are questioned 
only by the presiding judge. If the prisoner’s counsel 
wishes to ask a question, he puts it through the presid- 
ing judge. But no cross-examination of the witnesses 
is allowed. 

At the close of the evidence the ng prosecutor 
leads off with a simple statement of the facts on which 
he expects a verdict of guilty. If there are private 
prosecutors, who wish to get pecuniary damages out of 
a prisoner, besides seeing him punished, then these ad- 
vocates follow. For French law allows the court not 
only to sentence a murderer to death, but to make him 
pay a heavy fine to the relatives of the victim. 

A gentleman who was convicted of killing a man in 
a duel, was condemned to pay $20,000 to the deceased’s 
widow, a fine to the State, the costs of the trial, and to 
undergo a year’s imprisonment. 

The prisoner’s counsel then begins his address to the 
jury. Its characteristics may be seen from the remark 
of aneminent French advocate. “Toa judge,” he said, 
“one must talk with the head, but to a jury one may 
speak with head, heart, eyes, hands and legs.” 

An American or English lawyer would call the 
speech a harangue and sneer at it for being full of 
“gush,” “claptrap” and “sentimentalism.” But the 
French lawyer knows that his countrymen are warm- 
hearted, quick-witted, and responsive to lofty theories 


Iam sick. 


a 








| upon humanity. 


He therefore appeals to them in the most passionate 
declamation, to judge the case on higher grounds than 
those of mere law. They are, he assures them, repre- 
sentatives of the people, and should, therefore, render 
popular justice, which is according to equity, common- 
sense and mercy. 

Behind the three judges hangs a life-size painting of 
the Saviour on the cross, and on the table stands a cru- 
cifix. The advocate adjures the jury by these em- 
blems of redemption and mercy not to slay the inno- 
cent. His aim is to make them weep. 

So successfully have French advocates educated 
French juries into the notion that they must jndge with 
their hearts and not with their heads, that even the 


The prisoner’s lawyer moved the jury to tears. He 
drew a picture of the honest tradesman, the good hus- 
band and father, driven to deapair by seeing himself on 
the verge of ruin. He implored them to have mercy on 
the man who wanted to save his ‘commercial honor.” 
No doubt it was wrong to try and save one’s honor by 
murder and robbery; but such a wild design only 
proved that poor Martin had been crazed by the pros- 
pect of bankruptcy. 

The jury’s tears blinded them. They brought in a 
verdict of “guilty, with extenuating circumstances.” 
The horrible murderer instead of being guillotined was 
sentenced to transportation to a penal colony for life. 

However compassionate French juries may be to- 
wards murders committed with a knife, revolver, or 
bludgeon, they are seldom lenient toward poisoners. 
They are also severe towards forgers, burglars and 
other offenders against property. Violence may be 
condoned, but treachery must be discouraged. He who 
steals offends against what, in a Frenchman’s eyes, is 
the most sacred of all rights—that of property. 

Unlike our system, the jury is not required to be 
unanimous in finding a verdict. To carry a full con- 
viction there must be a majority of eight to four. If 
the votes are equally divided, the prisoner is acquitted. 
If five pronounce for an acquittal and seven for a con- 
viction, the Bench may add their three votes to the five 
and thus acquit the prisoner. A verdict with ‘‘exten- 
uating circumstances” forbids the infliction of the max- 
imum penalty. 

_ —~@»—_-—— 


For the Companion. 
THE SHEPHERD LASS. 


Come, bairnies, gaither roun’ the hearth,— 
Hark hoo the night win’s blaw!— 

An’ listen to the sair, sair tale 

Which e’en noo maks me greit an’ wail, 

To think hoo Janet, sma’ an’ frail, 
Perished aneath the snaw. 


She was a wee bit shepherd lass, 
Lo’ed by the young an’ auld; 

Wi’ mony a cantie, winsome way 

That grew mair winsome day by day; 

She’d seek the lambies gane astray, 
An’ bring them to the fauld. 


Oh, sic a treat to watch the lass 
A-coming through the heather! 
Aroun’ her a’ the lambies thrang, 
‘To catch her glance an’ hear her sang 
Which echoes a’ the hills amang, 
As they come out thegither. 


It was a braw, bright winter’s day 
Till near time for night-fa’. 

When suddenly on hill an’ glen 

Sic darkness as bewilders men 

Aw’ hides the face o’ frien’ frae frien’, 
Cany’ doon wi’ blast an’ snaw. 


The timid lambies, bleatin’, rin 
Roun’ Janet a’ thegither: 

Weel kens the lass t —— to gae, 

Travil’t sae aften ilka day, 

Wi’ cheery voice she leads the way 
Safe hame ayont the heather. 


But Heaven protect us! a’ at once 
She misses ane wee pet; 
She snatches up her plaid to gae; 
Her mither, greitin’, bids her stay, 
Nor tempt again till break o’ day 
The gloom, an’ snow, an’ weet. 
But, “Mither dear,” the lassie cries, 
“Ye ken it was yoursel’ 
That teachit me. na sae lang syne, 
Hoo the Guid Shepherd, meek an’ kin’, 
Left a’ the joys o’ Heaven behin’ 
Aw’ cam on earth to dwell. 


“Just to seek oot His wan’erin’ sheep, 
Through hunger, weet an’ cauld; 

An’ sanna I, tho’ dark the way, 

See +! puir lambie gane astray, 

E’en tho’ it taks till break 0’ day, 
Aw’ bring him to the fauld ?” 


The mither, doited, didna speak; 
Sae Janet kneel’t to pray 
For guidance to the Shepherd kin’, 
An then wi’ willing heart an’ min’ 
Rin thronm> the blast an’ snaw to fin’ 
Her lambie gane astray. 


She ne’er returnit; neebor men 
Seekit her a’ the night; 

WY? torches an’ wi’ lo’eing ca’, 

They searchit burn-side, brae an’ a’, 

But oh, the cruel, ghaistly snaw 
Shut out the fearfu’ sight. 


Till just afore the break o’ day 

They hear’t a feeble bleat; 
An’ rinnin’ whaur the soun’ cam’ frae, 
They saw—aye, bairns, greit, weel ye may— 
A sight that till their deein’ day 

Nane o’ them will forget:— 


The lambie wrapt in Janet’s plaid, 
A’ safe frae blast an’ cauld; 

But the wee shepherd lass had gane 

Far frae a’ warl’y grief an’ pain, 

Leadit by “Him wha ance was slain” 
Safe to His heavenly fauld 


WALLACE DUNBAR. 
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THE BOY AND THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


Ata social gathering in New Yerk city, not very long 
since, a Scotch gentleman told the following story. A 
Lancashire boy—John Willet by name—was sent by 
his father to the fair at Warrington, to sell acow. The 
dad led the cow six miles to the fair grounds, where he 
was fortunate enough not only to make a ready sale, but 
to obtain a price larger even than had been anticipated. 
Having completed his business, the lad looked around 
until he became tired, when he concluded to set forth 
on his way homeward. 


In all probability hie sale of the cow and bis pocket- 
ing of the proceeds had been watched by a man who 
had determined to get the money if he could. The pos- 
sibility of being robbed did not occur to the boy—es- 
pecially as it was broad daylight, and in a public 
thoroughfare, near the large town of Warrington. 

The boy started forhome. Ata lonely spot on the 
road, where the way led through a deep vale, beneath 
the shade of overhanging willows, a man on horseback 
came up from behind, passed on a few yards, and then 
suddenly wheeled about, and dgmanded young Wil- 
let’s money or his life. 

“No fooling, lad! I saw you take the gold 
the silver. Hand it over, or you are a dead 

The lad looked at man and horse,—the one an evil, 
blear-eyed fellow, the other sleek and handsome,—and 
then started back upon the run: for the robber was be- 
tween him and his home. 

Of course the highwayman spurred on in pursuit; 
and when the boy knew that the pursuer was upon him 
he leaped upon one side, then took the silver pieces from 
his pocket and cast them away upon the ground at the 
roadside, and started as though he would run again. 

With an oath the man leaped m his horse, and 
hastened to where he saw several of the shillings and 
half-crowos amongst the grass, probably thinking he 
could secure those, and then overtake the boy at his 
leisure. 


piece and 
y 1? 





| most horrible of murderers are found guilty with ‘“‘ex- 


tenuating cireumstances.”’ Such a verdict saves the 
prisoner from the guillotine. The following incident 
shows how willingly a French jury responds to these 
frantic appeals of counsel. 

Martin, a Parisian tradesman, being on the verge of 
bankruptcy, determined to save himself by murdering 
}and robbing a messenger of the Bank of France. He 
decoyed one of them into bis shop under pretence of 
wanting change for a thousand france note. While the 
messenger was stooping over the counter to change it 
Martin clove his head open with a hatchet. 

The murder had been craftily planned. Martin was 
alone in his shop. He had littered the floor with saw- 
dust, so that the blood might not betray him, and had 
made arrangements to bury the body in the cellar. But 
the messenger was not killed outright. He had strength 
enough to wrench open the door and stagger into the 
etreet, where he died on the pavement, 





But the boy had a plan of his own. On the instant 
| when the man leaped from his saddle, he stopped and 
picked up a large stone; the robber stoo over to 
om the silver from the grass; ponte Willet made a 
ound and hurled the stone at the man, striking him 
on the back of the head, and knocking him down. Af.- 
ter that, to leap into the robber’s saddle and start for 
home was the work of but a moment. 
And the boy reached his home without further ad- 
venture, where his father, astonished by the manner of 
his son’s arrival, was still more astonished when he 
had beard his story. 
| In the saddle-bags were found over ten pounds in sii- 
| ver, eight sovereigns, two gold hes and a b iful 
gold-mounted pistol. 
The horse and the watches were advertised, and ere 
long a gentleman from Bolton appeared, and proved 











sum he gladly paid. And when he had heard the boy’s 
story, he made him a present of the watch, which was 
one of Dent’s finest chronometers. For the other 
watch no owner appeared, and that the father took. 

A year later our hero was very sure he recognized 
his acquaintance of the highway in a convict who was 
on his way, with many others, to the penal colony or 
Botany Bay. 

“As for John Willet himself,” said Douglas, in con- 
clusion, ‘the last time I saw him he was High Sheriff 
of his county, and one of the most popular and efficient 
officers in the kingdom.”—Ledger. 
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ATTACKED. 
Sol Pendleton and Michael Dennis were part of the 
“garrison”’ of the block-house in a Western settlement. 
There were signs that the Osages meant to attack them, 
and Mike, being general water-carricr, was ordered to 
the spring, outside at some distance, to bring in a sup- 
ply for the expected siege. Mike was a coward, and 
refused to go alone for fear of being taken prisoner by 
lurking Indians, and accordingly Sol volunteered to be 
his company, taking along also, at Mike’s request, two 
big dogs. On the way the dogs scented something be- 
hind a brier thicket and began to bark. 


“It’s Injins, sure,’ gasped Mike, dropping his water- 
bucket and starting to run back to the fort. 

“Stop, ye coward!”’ said Sol. “Can’t ye wait till 
ou know?” and he at once marched to the thicket, 
while Mike halted at a safe distance and watched him. 
“What is it?” he cried, retiring still farther off when 
he saw the hounds run out of the bushes as if pursued, 
and even Sol retreating a few paces. But what seemed 
very unaccountable to him was a grin shortening Sol’s 
usually long face. 

“What in the wurruld is it, thin?” repeated Mike. 
“Tf that aint a purty thing to skeer a full-grown man,” 
said Sol, laughing and retreating yet farther from the 
thicket. 

“An’ what for do ye back out yerself thin?” de- 
manded Mike. The dogs now ran back to the men, 
and the next moment a small animal, not larger than a 
rabbit, of a dark color, with long white stripes from 
the nose to the tail, made its appearance and moved 
slowly toward the spring. Sol ran up the hill beyond 
the position occupied by Mike, maintaining all the time 
a most provoking grin. 

—" whos’ scairt now, I’d like to know?” retorted 

Mike. 

‘*Wish I had my gun,” said Sol. 

“I'll be whipped if I can make it out at all,” said 
Mike, in utter astonishment, looking at Sol and then at 
the dogs. 

“Why don’t ye run ?” cried Sol, as the animal con- 
tinued to advance. 

“Faith, an’ ye’re makin’ fun of me. That thing can’t 
hurt nobody. It’s a pretty-lookin’ bit of a baste, an’ 
I’ve a notion to catch it,’? said Mike. 

‘What are ye talkin’ about? Ye know ye’re afraid 
on’t,”’ said Sol, tauntingly. 

“ll show ye thin,” says Mike, and forthwith he 
sprang at the animal with all his might. The polecat— 
for such it was—used at once its ordinary means of de- 
fence. 

“Ugh! murther! He’s got it all over me! Murther, 
how me eyes smart!” and Mike lay down and rolled 
on the snow in agony. 

Sol, who owed Mike a grudge, and was wicked enough 
to get him paid off in this way, stood staggering in con- 
vulsions of laughter. 

How Mike’s adventure affected his temper afterwards 
is no matter of ours; but it took a weck at least to 
sweeten him and his clothes so that he was fit for com- 
pany again. 


a 

DELUGED. 
Poets have moralized upon nature’s “light heed of 
human suffering,” and when in certain singular locali- 
ties we seem to see the elements loosed from law and 
likely apy moment to hurl themselves in a horrible 
page of accid , we can hardly help thinking of 
the Chance-world in ‘“‘Hafed’s Dream.’ What would 
any one, accustomed to the peaceful rainfall, think, to 
see the clouds empty themselves instantly, all at once, 
like the sudden spilling of a great lake out of the sky? 
In that strange country of the Colorado and Nevada 
canons, itis 10 unusual thing to hear of such terrible 
“cloud-bursts,” destroying everything that happens to 
be in the way. 


Eighteen years ago, two men with their wives and 
children were passing in an emigrant wagon through 
Cottonwood Valley. Suddenly the sky darkened, and 
they heard a loud roaring noise behind them. r. 
Glenn, one of the men, and his comrade, who were sit- 
ting on the front seat, finding that the horses had be- 
come unmanageable from fright, jumped out to see 
what was the matter. 

The lead horses had swung round, and were making 
frantic efforts to break loose from their traces. 

Scarcely had the two men touched the ground when 
they saw sweeping down toward them a solid flood of 
water, presenting a front like a prodigious wave of the 
sea as it breaks upon the beach in a storm. 

‘They attempted to force the horses up on one side, 80 
as to haul the wagon out of the channel; but before 
anything could be done the torrent burst upon them, 
carrying all before it. 

The wagon was capsized, and dashed to pieces 
among the rocks. The screams of the women and chil- 
dren rose high above the roar of the flood; and for a 
moment they were seen struggling amid the shattered 
wreck of the wagon, but were soon dashed out and 
whirled against the rocks. 

One of the men, by superhuman efforts, succeeded in 
getting a foothold a short distance below, and grasping 
an overhanging bush, caught his wife as she was swept 
along the raging current. He had dragged her nearly 
out of the water when she was struck by a heavy piece 
of drift- wood and torn from his grasp. The next mo- 
ment she was whirled away beyond reach, her body 
maimed by the jagged rocks. 

Meantime the other man was disabled by his strug- 
gles amid the wreck, and barely escaped with his life. 
The shrieks of the poor children were heartrending. 

“O father, father! Save me! O mothcr, save me 
were all that could be heard. 

Soon the tender limbs were crushed amid the boiling 
surges of drift and flood, and they were swept beyond 
all human aid. e 

In less than a minute nothing was ieft to mark the 
tragedy. Women, children, wagon, horses, had all dis- 
appeared. Such was the force of the torrent that trees 
were carried away like feathers, and boulders of rock 
six or seven feet in diameter were rolled through the 
canon for miles below. 

When news of this sad event reached Aurora, the 
most intense excitement and sympathy prevailed. Par- 
=— out immediately to afford what assistance they 
could. 

The unfortunate men who had suffered so strange and 
sudden a bereavement were provided with such aid as 
their suffering condition required. Search was made 
for the bodies of the women and children. 

Their mutilated remains were found scattered among 
the rocks from one to three miles below the scene of 
the disaster, and were taken in and buried amid the 
sympathizing tears of relatives, friends and strangers. 

———— oe 

A MEDICAL man in New Orleans, who is fond of his 
little joke, called on a colored minister and began to 
eatechize him. ‘Why is it,” said he, “that you are not 
able to do the miracles that the apostles did? They 
were protected against all poisons and all kinds of per- 
ils? ow is it you are not protected now in the same 
way?” The colored preacher responded prompt: 
“Don’t know about that, doctor. I ’spect I is. I’ve 








| that the horse and one of the watches were his. He 
| bad offered ten pounds reward for his horse; and this 


taken a mighty sight of strong medicine from you, 
doctor, and I is alive yet,” 








NOV. 30, 1882. 








THE HARE AND THE MONKEYS. 


Mr. Frank Buckland’s pets were of all sorts, sizes and 
dispositions, and to make the whole menagerie live on 
the “happy family’* plan would, of course, be an im- 
possibility. In occasional instances, however, the ex- 
periment has been tried successfully. In his ‘Notes 
and Jottings from Animal Life,’’ he thus describes 
long-eared ‘‘Joe’s” introduction to new company, aud 
how “Jack” and “Jane” scraped acquaintance with 
him: 

I tried the experiment of seeing whether Joe, the 
hare, would live in the cage with the monkeys, my 
chamberlains, as they are sometimes called. I had 
some difficulty in getting Joe out of the hatch. I had 
no idea that the little fellow was so strong; he kicked 
tremendously with his hind legs. 

It was very interesting to watch the monkeys’ opin- 
ion of the hare, and what I have observed shows me 
more than ever what amazing natural instinct these 
animals have. They inspected the hare from the perch 
of the cage, never attempting to come down till they 
had ascertained the nature of their visitor. 

Little Jack was the first to try experiments. : Lean- 
ing over the bars of the cage, he pulled the tips of the 
hare’s ears. Finding the hare did not fly at him, he 
came down on the floor of the cage with an attitude of 
extreme caution and circumspection; then stretching 
out his hand and arm as far as they would go, he gave 
the hare’s fur atouch. Finding that nothing happened, 
he became bolder and gave the hare’s fur a good pull. 

Joe would stand this no longer. He jumped round 
with the quickness of a jack-in-the-box, and gave battle 
to the monkey, who, like most bullies, showed himself 
an arrant coward. The hare showed fight by holding 
up his fore-legs and scratching at little Jack, and at 
last, using his fore-paws, he scratched the monkey’s 
face, planting the blows in a most workmanlike man- 
ner. 

It was curious to see little Jack’s subsequent mode 
of attack. He would not face the hare, but backed up 
towards him, using his tail as a sort of shield. He then 
did what I never saw him do before, put his head on the 
ground and looked at the hare from between his hind 
legs. 

Very soon the hare found out that little Jack was a 
humbug, and could not really hurt him, so he began to 
treat his attacks with an air of off-hand indifference, 
and at last they quite made friends together. 

The battle being finished, the old crippled monkey, 
Carrotty Jane, came down from her perch very cau- 
tiously, and inspected the hare. Carrotty Jane is a 
good-hearted monkey, and of a very peaceable disposi- 
tion. 

The hare squatted quite still in the corner of the cage. 
Jane went close up to his head, and the two remained 
there for some minutes, simply gazing with wide-open 
eyes steadfastly into each other’s face This was a 
curious scene, as the ‘‘minds’”’ of these two animals so 
very distinct in their nature and habits were evidently 
interchanging ideas. 

The result of this congress betweeen Jane and Joe 
was a conclusion of peace. Jane began a chatter, a 
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on the floor, directly in front of the fire-place, und were | 
soon in a sound sleep. 


About midnight, when the fire was out, one of the 
rty was awakened by a singular rattling noise, and 
roused his companions. It was soon ascertained be- 
yond a doubt that there were two rattlesnakes in the 
room where we were lying. 





COMPANION. 


Coughs and Colds.—Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Coids, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, ete., should 
try BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, a simple and 
effectual remedy. They are pronounced universally 
superior to all other articles for the same purpose. Sold 
only in boxes. Price 25 cents. [Adr, | 





We arose, of course, horrified at the idea, and as we 
were in total darkness, we were afraid even to move, for 
fear of being bitten. We managed, however, to strike 
a light, and when we did so we found one of our visi- 
tors on the hearth and the other in a remote corner of 
the room. 

We soon killed them, and in the morning we killed 
another, just outside the cabin-dvor. 

After the head of this last rattlesnake had been cut 
off and buried, one of the party aflirmed that there was 
not a person present who could take the dead snake in 
his hand, hold it out at arm’s length, and give it a sud- 
den squeeze without dropping it on the ground. 

A wager was offered, and by the most curious and 
courageous of the party was accepted. He took the | 
snake in his hand, and obeyed the instructions, when | 
the serpentine body suddenly sprang as if endowed-| 
with life, and the headless trunk struck the person | 
holding it with considerable force upon the arm. 

To add that the snake fell to the ground most sud- 
denly is hardly necessary. 

We enjoyed a laugh at the expense of our ambitious 
friend, but the phenomenon which he made known re- 
mains to this day unexplained. 

Since that time we have been led to believe that there 
is not one man in a thousand who would have the forti- 
tude to succeed in the experiment above-mentioned.— 
Adventures in the Wilds of America. 

ees 
HIS PRAYER. 

In all the literature of sacred experience that has grown 
around that child’s prayer of the Christian world, ‘‘Now 
I lay me down to sleep,” etc., we have seen few narra- 
tives more affecting than this. It was told by the pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, New York. Part of the wall 
of a burnt house, he said, had fallen on a six or seven- 
year-old boy, and terribly mangled him. Living in the 
neighborhood, I was called in to see the stricken house- 
hold. 

The little sufferer was in intense agony. Most of his 
ribs were broken, his breast-bone crushed, and one of 
his limbs fractured in two places. His breathing was 
short and difficult. He was evidently dying. 

I spoke a few words to him of Christ, the ever-pres- 
ent and precious Friend of children, and then, with his 
mother and an older sister, knelt before his bed. Short 
and simple was our prayer. Holding the lad’s hand in 
mine, I repeated the children’s gospel,— | 

“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ | 
He disengaged his hand from mine, and folded his. We | 
rose from our knees. His mind began to wander. He 
called his mother. 

“I’m sleepy, mamma, and want to say my prayers.” 

“Do so, my darling,” replied the sobbing mother. 

“*Now I lay me—down—to sleep; I 
Pray thee, Lord, my soul—to keep ;—If 
I—should—d-i-e’” 

And then he was beyond the river of death. On the 
wings of that simple prayer, that had borne so many of 
the lambs into the Good Shepherd’s bosom, his soul 
had sped to Him that gave it. I can see his little pale 
figure, with clasped hands and closed eyes, like asleep- 
ing angel, before me this moment, though more than 
nine years have passed since the accident occurred. 
Lcllliaetnentcat 














A coUNTRY debating society is nerving itself up to 





sure sign that she was in good temper, and very well 
pleased. The hare showed that he approved of the 
friendship by a quick movement of the upper lip such 
as we see in ordinary rabbits, while Jane showed her 
approbation by looking for fleas in the hare’s fur. 
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BROUGHT TO HIS SENSES. 


The difficulties of a tourist (at least a foreign one) in 
Russia, both perilous and comical, form one of the cu- 


wrestle with the question, ‘“‘When a woman and a 
mouse meet, which is the most frightened?” 
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rious illustrations of native character in that region. 
Quite commonly the Russian or Tartar horse-owner, 
when applied to by a stranger for a conveyance, will 
beg for his pay in advance, the price, of course, being 
four times what the service is worth, for the sake of a 
“poor sick” mother or wife, then disappear and spend 
the money in drink, leaving his employer in the lurch. 

A whimsical variation of the same unprincipled ex- 
tortion is related by an English officer in his own expe- 
rience. At Orsk he engaged a tall Tartar and his three 
horses to drive him a day’s journey over the Kirghiz 
Steppes for four roubles. Shortly after the fellow came 
without the team, and said his uncle owned one of the 
horses, and it would take jive roubles to overcome his 
reluctance to let him go. The traveller, who had al- 
ready given the rogue one rouble to clinch the bargain, 
tells how the negotiations proceeded. 


“Very well,” said I, ‘‘bring round the horses.” 

In a few minutes the fellow returned, and exclaimed, 
“O one of noble birth, Iam ashamed!”’ 

“Quite right,” I said; “‘you have every reason to be 
80. But go on; is your uncle’s horse dead?” 

“No, one of noble birth, not so bad as that, but my 
brother is vexed. He has a share in one of the animals; 
he will not let me drive him to the next station for less 
than siz roubles ;”? and the man, putting on an expres- 
sion in which cunning, avarice and pretended sorrow 
were blended, rubbed his forehead and added, ‘‘What 
shall we do?” 

I said, “You have a grandmother?” 

“Yes,” he replied, much surprised; “how did you 
know that? I have; avery old grandmother.” 

“Well,” I replied, “go and tell her that, fearing lest 
she should be annoyed if any accident should happen 
on your journey; for you know misfortunes occur 
sometimes. God sends them,” I added, piously. 

“Yes, He does,” interrupted the man; “we are sim- 
ple people, your excellency.” 

“And not wishing to hurt the old lady's feelings, 
should the fore-leg of your uncle’s horse, or the hind- 
leg of your brother’s, suffer on the road, I have changed 
my mind, and shall not go with you to-day, but take 
Post-horses to-morrow.” 

The man now became alarmed, thinking he was 
about to lose his fare. He rubbed his forehead violent- 
ly, and then exclaimed, ‘‘I will take yoar exceilency 
for five roubles.” 

‘But your brother?” 

“Never mind; he is an animal; let us go.” 

‘No,”’ I answered, ‘‘I shall wait—the post-horses are 
beautiful horses. Iam told that they gallop like the 
Wind ; all the people in the town look at them, and the 
inspector loves them.” 

“Let us say four roubles, your excellency.”’ 

But your uncle might beat you. I should not like 


you to be hnrt.”’ 

“No,” was the answer; “we will go.” And the 
knotty point being thus settled, we drove off.—Ride to 
Khiva. 

DROPPED THE RATTLESNAKE. 

While once on a fishing-expedition among the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, says a Southern traveller, it so 
happened that myself and party concluded to spend the 
night in a deserted log-cabin. By the light of a large 
fire we partook of a comfortable supper, and after talk- 
ing ourselves into a drowsy mood, we huddicd together 





Many people suppose that a watch sold for only $3.50 
can be nothing butatoy. Itis not strange that those un- 
acquainted with the Waterbury Watch should think so. 
This was our opinion until we investigated its merits. 
After thoroughly testing the Waterbury Watch we found 
that it was a durable and accurate time-keeper. 
We could fill pages with testimonials like the following . 

RAPIDAN, MINN., May 29, 1882. 

Ihave had my Waterbury Watch seven months, and 
it has kept good time. The other day I dropped it in 
five feet of water, where it remained over an hour. 
When I got it out it was still running and on time, and 
it has kept time right along ever since. 

WILL WENDENHALL. 





This cut shows the “works” of the Waterbury Watch. On 
page 52 of this issue is a cut of the Watch at its exact size, 
We offer this watch and _nickel-plated chain, in a 


satin-lined case. for $3.50, and 24 cts. additional for post- 
age and registry fee. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


SS 


OUR PATENT IMPROVED 


RUBY MACIC LANTERN, 


With Views, Lectures, Tickets, &c., for $1.50. 


is 
wean {fF 
mmenrre | | \ 
On page 434 of our last Premium List you will 
find this fine Magic Lantern very fully described. It is 
a more satisfactory Magic Lantern than can be obtained 
in the stores for $7.00. Crder one of these for your chil- 
dren. It will not only amuse and entertain, but it will 
instruct them. Price complete only $159. On receipt 
of 35 cents extra we will pre-pay express charges to any 
part of the United Statcs. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers Youth's Companion, 
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FOR 
WORKS, CAMD 


ay BY ALL STATIONERS. 








for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin,O. Thorough ana 


»N.J. OFFICE, 26 JOHN ST., N. Y. 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. Over 1300 students, 


. 
Kdue alloll Address J.B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF “(ll l 
dl lll. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 


GOL 


PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price t. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 


CONDUCTED BY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
$4 a year; $2 six mos.; roc. acopy 





41s 














Contains the best of everything—Serials, Short Stories. 
Poems, Illustrations by the leadingArtists and Engravers, 
*,* Send for Free Specimen Copy, with Club Rates and 
Premium List. Address 
OUR CONTINENT Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BOYS OF '61. 
BY 
Charles Carleton Coffin, 
Author of 
“The Boys of °76,’ 
“Winring his Way,” 





etc., etc. 
An Immense Success, 
NEW EDITION 
is now ready, and for 
sale by all Book- 
sellers. 


Every Boy should 
have it. 


PRICE, $2.50, 


z.”” 


‘‘rHE NATION’S WARD,’’ FROM “‘BOYS OF ’6 


! $CHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL. 
With 24 illustrations by Alexander Liezen, Mayer and 
| Edmund H. Garrett. This volume is the second of a se- 
| ries entitled “Songs from the Great Poets.” vol., 
small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; tree calf. $5.00. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICAN SCENERY. 

A series of fine steel engravings, with descriptive text 
| by N. P. Willis and others, and quotations from popstar 
| poets. 1 vol., large quarto, cloth, bevelled, full gilt, $3.75. 


| PICTURESQUE EUROPEAN SCENERY. 
| Beautiful landscape and other views of picturesque 
' scenes of the old world, in fine wood-cuts by the best art- 
| ists. I vol., large quarto, cloth, bevelled, full gilt, $3.75. 
PALESTINE. 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. By the Rev. W. L. 
| Gage, author of “Gage’s Illustrated Atlas,” ete., and 
| Dean Stanley of Westminster. Fully illustrated with 
designs by Bida and others. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, gilt, $2.50, 
THE HOME BOOK OF POETRY. 
Compiled by Dana Estes, from the best English and 
American poets, with steel-plate illustrations. New edi- 
tion. Reduced from $6.00 to $2.50. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
Of booksellers, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
“HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 


The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 

lete Scientific SKATE in the market, 
tented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug. 23, 1881, 
Improved Aug., 1882, 





| 













For Prices and Circulars 
address,mentioning 
The Youth’s Com- 
panion, M.C,. HEN- 
LEY, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 
Richmond, Ind, 





MAGAZIN 


| 
or starta 
are extre’ 
liable to g 
Circulars sent upon application. 





E AIR-GUN. 


A PRESENT THAT WILL PLEASE A BOY THE MOST OF ANYTHING. 


besides touch u 


finished; easily operated and shoot with fur 








_ A complete assortment of sizes of Black Sew- 
ing Silk, in a unique and most convenient box. 

_ Thethreads can be drawn out while the box 
is closed. The cover will not fall off, nor the 
threads become tangled. 

A LADY’S WORK BOX is incomplete with- 
out one. 

It contains 3 spools of OUR Sewing Silk and 
{3 spools of OUR Button Hole Twist or Em- 
broidery. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, fpr 50 cents. 

WASTE SILK. We will send, postpaid, one 
ounce of Sewing Silk, either black or assorted 
colors, for 25 cents. Embroidery Silk, assorted 
colors, 40 cents per ounce. 

JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 

329 & 331 Broadway, Corner of Worth St., 

New York City. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, 
GALPIN & CO., No. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, have just 











issued an illustrated Juvenile Cat- 





alogue, bound in handsome Chromo 











lithographic cover, in sixteen colors 
| which is without doubt ‘The Neat- 
‘est Thing of the Season.” It will be 








sent to any address on receipt of 





Be sure and send for it. 








| 


Wusoxr eens. Vust 
‘ciate tearenee” 7 


‘AT HOME, IN OFFICES, INSTORES 3. 
PRICE PER BOX oF 25 ADwesive HOOKS, 
‘ANY DESIGN SEPARATE OR ASSORTED TO SUIT. 
FOR SALE BY STATIONERS & DEALERS IN FANCY 
‘GOODS NOTIONS , MUSIC TOYS &C 


W. H. HASBROUCK, 
Sole Agent, 91 Liberty St., N. ¥. 
SEND 25c. FOR SAMPLE BOX. 
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We manufacture a full assortment of 
Air-Guns. Every family should have 











one. You can entertain yourself and 
company at all times, indoors and out, 
trespassing cats and dogs, kill rats and small game, 





D 
chocting gailery and make money with them, 


9 Our Guns 
mely simple in construction; well made 


» and handsomely 
nd accuracy, and not 
~dealers sellthem. We 






et out of order. All first-class gun 


also manufacture Nickel-Plated Nut Picks and Cracks, Stair Rods, Foot Lathes, etc. 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. | 


TEDDY’S THANKSGIVING. 


Hail Thanksgiving time once more, 
When Turkey rules the day, | 

And aunts and uncles, cousins, too, 
May come from far away 

To grace the full Thanksgiving table, 

And eat—as much as they are able. 





} 
\ 


Teddy—one year old to-day— 

In his new ‘best dress,” 

Wants to sit in his high chair 

And eat Ais share—I guess, 

And help mamma be thankful, may be, 
For her Thanksgiving birthday baby. 
So at mamma’s side he sits— 

Little rosy, dimpled boy ; 

His “turkey” only bread and milk, 
His little heart o’erfull of joy; 
And life to us is fieice worth tiving 
Since it brought Teddy last Thanksgiving. 
M. D. BRINE. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
HEPSY’S THANKSGIVING 
PUDDING. 

Hepsy sat down on a soap-box in 
the old pantry. 

“It’s always just so!” she cried, 
running the fore-finger of each little 
brown hand into her ear, “forever ’n 
‘ever! Somebody’s a-callin’ me! 1 
aint a-goin’ to hear.” 

She bent clear over and buried her 
head in her lap to shut out all the 
sound she could. 

“Hep 

“Tt’s gramma,I know !” she gasped, 
almost “Oh dear! I 
ean’t breathe; an’ she wants me to 
go an’ look for her spect’cles, I ’most 
know; an’ they’re never anywhere! 
An’ mother said I might see "Mandy 
put in the plums to the puddin.’ 
There, she’s stopped!” 

Very carefully Hepsy took up her 
head from the heap of apron, and 


sy!” 


smothered. 


began slowly to unscrew her fingers, 
a little ata time, out of her small ears. 
Finding that the voice, too tired to 
call any longer, had really stopped, 
she bounced up gleefully from her 
soup-box and danced out into the 
kitchen, up to the baking-table, where 
the bustle was the thickest. 

“OQ "Mandy! you haven't gone an’ 
put in the plums,” she cried in dis- 
may, coming toa full stop. “When 
you know I was to see you do it!” 

“Take care!” exclaimed her moth- 
er, hastily, on her way to the oven 
with a pie. “You'll upset everything.” 

“Why didn’t come, then ?” 
said "Manily, carelessly. “O Miss 
Gunn, where’s the quince tarts a-go- 
in’? The enbbud’s all full.” 

“TI couldn't!” cried Hepsy, her face 
growing very red, and twisting her 
mouth up dreadfully to keep from 
crying. “You know I was to see you, 


you 


*Mandy! you know I was!” she kept 
repeating, not finding anything else 
to say. 


“Can't help it now,” said "Mandy, 
sitting down with a big tin pan in her 
lap and drawing up a bushel basket 
of apples toward her. 

“But I wanted to see ‘em put in!” 
wailed Hepsy. 

“Land sakes o’ liberty!” cried poor "Mandy, | 
jumping up from her work and upsetting the bas- 
ket of apples. “I wish you'd go out of the kitch- 
en! ‘There now, see what I’vedone! "Twill take 
an everlastin’ sight o’ time to pick them apples | 
up! Come along an’ look if you want to. I tell 
you the puddin’s in!” 

With that she stalked over to the big stove and | 
flung open the oven door with a bang. 

“There! now look all you want to!” 

Hepsy stumbled over to’Mandy’s side, half blind- 
ed by tears, and bent over the floating custard. 

“Ef ever I see sech a bother!” grumbled ’Man- 
dy, and she dumped down on her hands and knees 
to her task. 

“ Hep—sy | 
stairs again. 

“There!” said "Mandy, pausing a moment to 
listen. ‘Now you've got to go! It’s your gram- 
ma, Hepsy; don’t vou hear ?” 

Hepsy gave a jerk, that nearly upset her into 
the pudding, and started to obey the call. 

“Beppo’s got your best doll, and he’s a-chewing 

it to pieces!” was the first thing she heard, when 
she ran into grandmother's room. ‘He's been a- 


,” 


came floating down over the back 


tossing round your playthings some time; I 
couldn’t stop him, but I called you’s hard as I 
could.” 

Hepsy started for the play-room. 

“He aint there, 


” 


said grandmother after her. 


the doll in his mouth.” 


| down, among the currant-bushes and pumpkin- 


| yis‘'day, when you was a-bawlin’ so over the pud- 
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“He run down the stairs just a minute ago, with 
On the wings of the wind flew Hepsy, down, 
vines to recover her lost treasure. 


“J don’t see where your gold beads is,” said 
*"Mandy the next morning. “You had ’em on 


din’. I remember, ’cause I looked at your face 
all snarled up.” 

“Well, they’re gone now,” said poor Hepsy, 
bursting out afresh. ‘‘Everything’s gone, Mandy.” 

“Oh no, ’taint,” said "Mandy. ‘Come, chirk 
up! Mercy! there’s your Aunt Dean come a- 
reddy! 1 must fly round and fix that turkey !” 

After dinner, when the fifteen-pound turkey had 
been admired, and shorn of his crisp, beautiful 
skin and tender meat, and the chicken-pie was only 
a heap of bones, came on the pudding, pies, nuts 
and raisins. 





“Give Hepsy a big piece of pudding—do!” said 
mother to father, who was helping it out. “She 
had such a time yesterday !” 

Hepsy could hardly believe her eyes to see the 
portion on her plate; and took up her spoon with 
trembling fingers. Wasn’t it good though! 

“What in the world, Almira,” suddenly ex- 
claimed father, “have you put into this pud- 
ding? I’ve most snapped off my front tooth!” 

“It’s a bead!” screamed Tom, poking around 
in his plate, and fishing up a little round object, 
which he held up before all eyes. “It’s one of 
Hepsy’s gold beads !” 

Hepsy put her hand up to her throat with a 
sudden movement. Everybody turned and stared. 

“Humph!” said "Mandy, coming in at the noise. 
‘Next time a thing’s in the oven it'll stay put. 
Why didn’t you string them beads over, Hepsy, 
as your ma told you to, over ’n’ over again, 


n 
hey ?” MARGARET SIDNEY. 














TEDDY'S THANKSGIVING. 








For the Companion. 
PUMPKINS WITH HANDLES. 
“Say, Bill, want a pumpkin lark, Thanksgiving 


| eve 2” 


“Yes, if it’s anything new and jolly.” 

‘Well, I’m sure it’s new, and I guess it will be 
jolly to some folks. S’pose we fellows give Wid- 
ow Gray a regular surprise-party, Thanksgiving 
eve. I heard those Maitland boys bragging to lit- 
tle Tom Gray what a splendid Thanksgiving they 
were going to have, and Tom said, ‘I guess we 
used to bave as good a time as anybody when 
father was alive; but mother says we mustn’t ex- 
pect a turkey or a mince pie this year.’ I lay 
awake last night ever so long, and planned it all 
out. You and I will go up to Squire Fiske—fath- 
er says he’s got a big heart—and I shouldn’t 
wonder, if we tell him how hard Widow Gray 
works to get along and keep the boys at school, 
if he'll give the turkey, and then the biggest thing 
of all will be offmy mind. And then I want at 
least six pumpkins; and I know where to get ’em, 
too.” 

“What are you talking ghout, Joe? You must 
think they’re going to Jive on pumpkins !” 

“Not a bit of it—here comes ir the fun—these 


you’ve never seen, old boy, 4n all your life. You 
just come up to our barn to-night, at seven o’clock, 
and bring your pocket-knife, sharpened up, and 
I'll show you what I mean by ‘surprise pump- 
kins.’ Good-by; seven o'clock sharp, remem- 
ber.” 

And seven o’clock that November night found 
as jolly and happy a half-dozen boys as you’d 
wish to see, collected in Mr. Emery’s barn. Six 
of the biggest pumpkins—one oval in shape—and 
six boys and six knives busy at work on the 
straw-covered barn floor. 

First the pumpkins were cut in two parts, about 
two-thirds from the base; then both parts were 
scooped out, leaving the yellow rind about an inch 
in thickness; then a green willow withe or switch 
was cut the right length and put into the smallest 
part of the divided pumpkin (the cover), for a han- 
| dle. Then the boys put a thin coat of varnish 
over their work, and left to dry on a shelf in the 
barn a row of splendid, new-fashioned, orange- 
colored dishes and covers! 

The next three days were busy days, I can tell 
you, for the surprise-party ; but "Squire Fiske 
gave the turkey and the “fixings,”—celery and 
cranberries,—and Joe’s mother made a real Yan- 








‘surprise pumpkins’ will be such pumpkins as 








kee plum-pudding; and Will’s sister made two 


such pies, as Will said,—mince and squash,—and 
the other boys’ mothers and sisters made dough- 
nuts and cookies and all sorts of “goodies” for 
the Thanksgiving tea. Andon Thanksgiving eve, 
at eight, P. M., might have been secna torch-light 
procession moving across the meadow from Mr. 
Emery’s barn, and along the lane that led to 
Widow Gray’s cottage at the other end of the vil- 
lage. And this was the programme. 

Two boys with Chinese lanterns; two little 
Chinamen bearing on a pole between them a rea/ 
Chinese tea-chest filled with tea and sugar; wheel- 
barrow, alternately wheeled by Joe Emery and 
Will Somerby. On each side of the barrow two 
pumpkins containing pies, doughnuts, ete. One 
pumpkin in front with celery and cranberries; 
large oval pumpkin in the centre with turkey, dec- 
orated with laurel sprigs; spaces filled up with 
white potatoes and sweet potatoes; at the head of 
barrow, on pole, a little banner—*A Thanksgiving 
greeting from the friends of Mrs. Gray.” 

Now don’t you think Joe Emery’s 
was a new and jolly “pumpkin lark” ? 

B. P. 
-———_+<@r——___—_- 
For the Companion. 


THE HEN TURKEY’S FRIGHT. 


An old Turkey Hen by accident heard 
One day (’twas sometime in November) 
That a Thanksgiving feast of fish, flesh 
and bird 
Was coming with bustle and splendor. 


“The fish is all right, and we know flesh 
is good,” 
Quoth the Turkey Hen shaking her 
head, 
“But I’m not a bird to be slaughtered for 
food, 
And it never of me shall be said 


“That I made such an end.” And she 
gobbled away 
In such haste that she almost flew, 
To tell all her friends of this coming feast- 
day, 
And discuss with them what they’d 
best do. 


“There’s no time to be lost,’”’ said she, 
catching her breath, 
‘*What my own ears have heard I be- 
lieve; 
If we stay in this yard we shall sure meet 
our death, 
And I humbly suggest that we leave.” 


“Oh, you’re croaking again,” said a voice 
from the crowd, 
**You always sce danger ahead. 
Pray how many times have you wove 
your own shroud, 
And seen yourself already dead?” 


“Very well, very well,” said the Turkey 
Hen then, 
*You’re braving a miscrable fate 
Of gracing a dinner for bad cruel men 
As you’ll see, when alas! it’s too late.” 


“But, my friend,” said the bird, ‘will 
you pray tell me where 
We could go to find feed such as this? 
I’m so unaccustomed to common coarse 
fare, 
I know I should take it amiss.” 


So engaged were they all they scarcely 
had heard 
Heavy footsteps approaching the spot. 
But now to their horror they caught in a 
word 
Just what was to be their sad lot. 


The Turkey Hen gave an “‘I-told-you-so” 
look, 
And cleared the low fence at a bound; 
While the farmer he laughed, and his 
fat sides he shook, 
As he counted the turkeys around. 


Then over the fence he looked, anxious 
to see 
If the Turkey Hen still was in view; 
But he said as he looked, “‘Might as well 
let her be, 
For she’ll hardly be fit for a stew.” 


This the Turkey Hen heard, and she felt 
rather small, 
As she thought with a quick change of mood, 
That to live when you're thought fit for nothing at all 
Was as bad as being slaughtered for food. 
EvizaBetH A. Davis. 


2 
> 





For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Willie said he was never going to get married. 
Tommy quickly replied, “Then who will buy your 
gravestone ?” 

Little Manny is a very polite little boy himself, 
and wants others to be. The other day, he gave 
some of his playthings to his little cousin, and af- 
ter looking at her a moment, said, “Aunt Lina, 
make Orpha say, ‘fank me!” 


Little Eddie went to sea during his babyhood, 
and spending most of his life for three years and 
a half on board the ship, sea terms were more fa- 
miliar than land phrases. During their first stay 
on shore in the country, he came running to his 
mother one day, exclaiming, “O mamma! mam- 
ma! I’ve been to see the man rig up the horses 
we're going to ride.” Again, watching the bird 
flying about, he said, “See, that bird has 4l- 
chored,” meaning it had lit. 
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Puzzles for the Season. 
p 
ACROSTIC. 

Read in the first letters of the words required the 
name of a happy Christian festival. 

1. A gem supposed in the popular superstitions of 
Poland to influence the fortunes of all persons born in 
November. 

2. Greek name for the seasons over which the con- 
stellations of the Zodiac specially preside. 

3. Accity whose people dedicated atemple to the 
three Greek seasons. 

4. Time of the annaal festival held by the Egyptians 
in honor of their goddess, whom they called the uni- 
versal mother. 

5. (Changing the first letter to another of the same 
sound.) A vegetable placed in the centre of the zodia- 
cal garland for November. 

6. Consort of the Egyptian goddess, represented by 
aserpent. 

7. Animal sacrificed in honor of the goddess. 

8. Name of the Egyptian goddess. 

9, Goddess who, in the Greek superstitions, repre- 
sented Friday in the days of the week. 

10. Vine of which the zodiacal garland for Novem- 
ber was formed. 

11. The place of November in the Asiatic calendar. 

12, The country whose people personified Time as 
an old man with a scythe, three thousand years ago. 

E. L. E. 
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CHARADE. 

Go to my Jirst, my little lad, 
And there you'll find a place 
To fill your bowl with water pure 

To cleanse your dusty fuce. 


Now w~sh your face and comb your hair 
Till you’re in proper rig, 

Lest I am tempted you to call 
My second to a pig. 


Then join us in the dining room, 
And there, upon my word, 

You shall be fed to heart’s content, 
And finish with my third. 


And then, to-morrow, from the field 
My first and second we will bring; 
The fruitage of the vine shall yield 
My whole—a dish fit for a king. 
e L. Goss. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Thanksgiving Dinner Bill of Fare. 


Soup. 
Ingy Harebells. 


Fish. 
Rimed Balloons. Bodlim Laces. 


Baked. 
Chinee Picks. 


Roast. 
Yarrykreut Buccaneers. VI. Mountain Scenes. 


Relishes. 
Fern-Mud Starch. Kindlekirch Pegs. 


Vegetables. 


Pawtoo Settees. West Tomee Toads. 


Pastry. 
Pine Mice. Duddbrig Spinnets. 
Dessert. 
Soft Conn. Ice. Thin Newul Glass. 
Neap Plows. 


4. 


ENIGMA FOR THE YOUNGEST. 
Turkey roast for dinner, boys, 
Hot from the oven; 
And bear in mind our careful cook 
Never is a sloven. 


Koife and fork well sharpened, boys, 
Spoon and napkin ready ; 

Glorious feast our cook’s prepared— 
Isn’t she a lady? 


Very hungry are yous boys, 
In anticipation? 

Now we'll gather round the board, 
Grateful for the ration. 


5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in Judith, the eldest girl cousin; 
My second in Bertha, the best of the dozen; 
My third is in Maurice, so bright and so witty; 
My fourth is in Florence, whose curls are so pretty ; 
My fifth is in Kate, whom a bump sets to crying; 
My sixth is in Bessie, with ribbons a-flying; 
My seventh is in Sigmund, the pride of his mother; 
My eighth is in Bennie, his little lame brother; 
My tinth is in Olive, who’s said to be haughty ; 
My tenth is in Marie, who sometimes is naughty ; 
My eleventh in Leonard, who sports a new jacket; 
My twelfth is in Gerald, who makes such a racket. 
My whole these are spending, with great animation, 
At grandpa’s old farmhouse, by kind a 

MMA. 


Lucius Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 
SHIP COMPAS 8 
12, 13, 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 
Bri 866 VT SBE D 
22. 23. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 80. 31. 32. 33. 
4nu b 2 ee 6 8 6 A 
34. 35. 36. 37. 38. 80. 40. 41. 42. 43. 44. 45. 46. 
2? U 8 8-33 PI BRO SBD 
Key Words: Ship, Come, Pass, Disc, Hover, Dental, 


Dead, Host, Ounce, Prin 
2. The Wind. 


_3. 1, Erastus; 2, Louis; 3, 
ril; 6, Kenneth; 7, Nathan 


ce. 
Asa; 4, Martin; 5, C 


, 


~ Moses; 24, Noah; 25, Valentine. 


MINos Simon 
ATHENS THANES 
THREE ETHER 
IParss PRAISE 
H Hout 
DELUDE ELuUDED 
AMEND NaMED 
QUEEN MarTiLpa. Kine STEPsEN. 
5. cUPID 
UZEMA 
PEDAL 
IMAGE 
D‘aLEs 


8, Nicholas; 9, Lionel; 10 
; 11, Barnabas; 12, Giles; 13, Salmon; 14, Ed 
; 15, Hiram; 16, Pliny; 17, Caleb; 18, Henry; 
19, Calvin; 20, Leonidas; 21, Raymond; 22, Claude; 


| WASTE SILK. | 


Waste Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, al! black 
or assorted colors, 3c. per 0z.; Waste Embroidery | 
Silk, assorted colors, 40c. per oz. A liberal discount to | 
| those who buy to sellagain. Address | 
THE BRAINARD & ARMSTRONG CO., | 
| 469 Broadway, New York. | 


| AGENTS WANTE EVERYWHERE to sell | 

| the best 

\ ting Machine ever invented. W 

| stock 

| it will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 
there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 


| terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 
| 163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ART NEEDLEWORK AND PAINTING. 


BRAGDON & FENETTI, Artists and Designers, 
23 Union Square, New York, are U. S. agents for mar- 
vellous new **Lustra’’ colors, per soe, $5. Full writ- 

evo’ 








ten instructions in new art, ‘*A Rel * paintin, 
on plush, &c., $1. Designs drawn and perforated for all 
art work. Lilustrated Catalogue, 6 cents. 





DRY, GOODS 


nt a three-quarters of a Million in 
ock. 






Shawls, 
stery,Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses 
derwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish 


Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’Outfits 
formation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” 
coonee & CONARD, 9th 


Phila. 


lease say where you saw this Advertisement. 





The American Lever Button. 
THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
FASTENING. 

Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horseshoe and Clover Trade Mark. 

For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States 





—— 
TRADE MARK 


~ “The Best Practical Art Magazine” 


Is the Art Amateur, which gives, monthly, at least 30 
large pages —— and instructions, illustrations and 
information, relating to decorative and pictorial art. 
Invaluable for China Painting, Home Decoration and 
Furnishing, Art Needlework, Amateurs in Oils and 
Water Colors, Art in Dress, Etchers and Wood Carvers, 
Decorative Designers. Lovers of Ceramics and Bric-a- 
brac, Picture Buyers, Art Teachers and Art Students. 
South Kensington Needlework Designs a specialty, 
also Designs for Etching with Whiting’s Inks. 
Price, $4.00a year; 35 cents a number. Specimen cop 
| sent for twenty cents, ¢f this advertisement is mentioned. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


00.8 
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A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroide 
raiding, Russian 
Stitch and Initial Let- 


rs, 
New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs Co.'s 
, Patterns, including over 40 
new designs for Autumn,sent 
on receipt of seven three- 
cent stamps. 
100 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


STATEN ISLAND. 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 

| BRANCH (1199 BROADWAY. near 2th St.. NEw YORK. 

| 279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 

47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICES | 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrics, and 

of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 

fully without rippt 
Gentlemen’s 








tipping. 
i Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 


| cleaned or dyed. 
| Employing the best attainable skill and mostimproved 





oods, 


best results, and unusually prompt return of 
y mail. 


Goods received and returned by express or 
Correspondence invited. 
TT, NEPHEWS & CO. 


AR 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 








\\ 
Onl 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine A: 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spoo 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins o 
200 yds. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 





Family Knit- | 
ll knit a pair of | 
ings with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. | 


= 


Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., | 


appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- | 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 


gents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 


HOW TO USE | 

FLORENCE | 

Kuitting Silk 
No 4. 


Just Published. 
The best work 4 


Knitting ever offered. 
Laces, Insertions, 
Mittens, Stockings 
and a great number of 
new designs for the 
same. Send two 3-ct. 
stamps and ask forNo. 
4, with samples of silk, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO,, 


Florence, Mass. 


DRY GOODS. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


| JORDAN, MARSH & CO.’S, . 


Boston, Mass. 


We invite attention to the largest, best assorted and 
finest stock of DRY GOODS to be found in the United 
States. Latest styles and lowest prices have given us 
precedence over all competitors. Goods from our store 
represent only the prevailing fashions. A staff of buy- 
ers, superintendents, sales-clerks, official clerks, opera- 
tives, and other attaches, numbering in the busy season 
about 3000, are required to conduct our business. Direct 
importations from all the foreign markets and intimate 
relations with the American manufacturers enable us to 
secure the best selections for our customers. ALL 
| SHOULD SEND FOR OUR 


Fall and Winter Catalogue, 


1882-83, 
Containing 208 pages, and profusely illustrated: is 


MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


are a specialty with us, and if you wish to secure a de- 
sirable articlefor presentation at a bargain, our Cata- 
logue will be just the thing to assist you in making the 
purchase. 

Orders executed with care and despatch. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 














BAZAAR. 
EVERY CHILD 
should wear our 
“Perfect”? Waists. 
They support thecloth 
ing directly from the 
shoulders, and far 
surpass all others in 
comfort, perfection in 
fit, and beauty of 
shape. We furnish ev- 
erything for children’s 
wear, Boys’, Girls’ 
and Babies’ Cloth- 
ing, iucluding every 
article required for 
complete outfits forall 
ages up to 16 years. 
Better styles, bet- 
ter made, better 


UTIAN 


LILIP 


sy 


4 







fitting, than can be 
had elsewhere, and 
lower prices. Mail 


orders havecareful at- 
tention. 
Catalogues free. 


69, West 23d Street, N Y 
ade 





« Bet. 5th & 6th Aves, 


STRONG CLOTHES. 











As we make all our own clothing we devote particular 
care to the durability of material used and the thorough- 
ness of manufacturing processes. All our goods have 
reputation for reliable quality and stylish cut. You may 
as well shop in New York and have the best at no higher 
cost than you pay at home for inferior goods, Write 
for our fall book, which tells how the business is done, 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 


Men’s and Boys’ Outfitters, 
569 to 575 BROADWAY, New York. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED. 





Medina’s 
Czarina 
Switch. 
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DRESS ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED,) 











| DRY GOODS TRADE. 
SIVE ENTERPRISE 


IT IS NOT AN EXCLU- 
FOR 


|HAS BUILT UP A LARGE BUSINESS IN THE | etc. Price 36¢ 


THE BENEFIT OF 








DEAL EXCLUSIVELY IN DRESSES, 


LADIES AND MEMBERS ONLY, NOR DOES IT 
BUT 





THERE IS A LARGE 








‘HOUSEHOLD ” 


Sewing Machine 
COMES to the FRONT! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Household Sewing Machine Co., 
Providence, R. |. 

With its perfect construc- 
tion and marvellous ease and ~ 
simplicity. Send for Illustrated Description. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 





23 & 25 Thomas S8t., N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Dev hire St., Bost 
THE 





163 and 165 Lake St., Chicago; 149 Tremont St., Boston, | 


SIX-STORY ESTABLISHMENT 
Filled with Dry Goods 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHICH ARE SOLD 





TO ALL PERSONS WISHING TO BUY. 





A 
FEATURE OF ITS LARGE AND WIDELY EX. 





TENDED TRADE IS 





THE “ORDER BUREAU,” 








WHICH, IN RESPONSE 


TO LETTERS OR 





105 Chambers St., New York; Retail Dept., 3 East 14th St. | TELEGRAMS, SENDS BONNETS, DRESSES, 





SUITS, 


SILKS, SHOES, UMBRELLAS, FANCY 








The Best Doll Ever Made, 


y- 


, 


This unique toy, when wound up, creeps and i 


A WONDERFUL CREEPING BABY. 


GOODS—IN FACT ALL KINDS OF GOODS, TO 





ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED, 








AND THE QUALITY IS ALWAYS THE BEST. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 







MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward, 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
| $10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress Wigs 
| from $10 up. Every seasonable novelty in 
Human Hair, On receipt of sample shade, 
| will forward goods by mail to any part of 
the U. S., for approval, before the price is 
| paid. Until Jan. 1, 1883, I will give 
a special discount of 25 per cent. 
on all goods exceeding $1.00 in 
amount. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 

| for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, etc. Tells how to make South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 








| ‘ts. 

| BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
dL Worsted Work, ete. orders, Corners, Flowers, 
birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant. Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price, 2% cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 
10 cts. SPECIAL OFFER—AII for 18 5c. stamps. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 









ND SKIRT 
PPORTER. 





ORDER BY MAIL. 





WHEN YOU COME TO NEW YORK, VISIT 





THIS STORE. 








923 Broadway, New York, 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers De ight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfuiness 





the movements of a bab 
moving its hands and feet alternately as it 
and as it occasionally turns its face towards 


cach doll is carefully packed ina su! 
and will be sent postpaid, to any address, 
price, $5. Parents and friends of little 
Automatic Toy Works, 20 Coll 
York, and get one of these 
and trade prices sent to 








in the most natural manner, 


eigen 
the resemblance to life is almost startling. Delights and 
SS and young. Durably and elegantly made. 
tantial wooden box, 

on receipt of 
ris, send to 


charming folls, Catalogues Rabel 
on application. 


and Elegance of form. and being made in various styles 





CO-OPERATIVE © 


DRESS ASSOCIATION, 


(Limited,] 


31 and 33 West 23d Street, New York, 








a.id lengths are adapted toall. Physicians recommend 
them. They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter~ 
rito:y given. Ladies make thisa profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, an upwards Orders by 
mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents to 
ADAME GaisweLD & CO. 


“> 


ew York; 
Kansas 





ag St 


B. Wya@anT & Co.. Fredonia, N 





F. Kine & Co., 814 Main Street, 


City. 














_THE Y YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 
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For the Companion. 
YESTERDAY. 
The future holds a pleasant page 
With pictures bright ablaze, 


Yet who along his mortal path 
Leaves perfect yesterdays? 


| 


A shining side has coming life, 
A darker side when past; 
The first Imagination paints, 
But Truth herself the last. 
For we are gardeners who forget 
The watering of our flowers; 
So grows the dearth of yesterday 
A blight for present hours. 
GEORGE H, COOMER. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
CATARACT OF THE EYE. 

The front portion of the eye is filled with a transpar- 
the large back | 
part of the eye with a transparent gelatinous fluid, and 
is called the crys- 
talline lens, by which, mainly, the rays of light that | 
enter the eye are centred upon a thin membrane, called 
the retina, there forming the minute image of every- 
thing seen. 


ent watery fluid called the aqueous; 


vitreous. Between the two is the 


to become more or 
less cloudy, thus wholly, or partially, preventing the 
passage of light through it. This is cataract. 

The light to pass 
through it—may be in the nucleus, or central portion, 
or may, for at be in the 
called the It is sometimes caused by blows; 
sometimes by inflammation extending to it from other 
parts of the eye; but in most cases it is impossible to 


This crystalline lens is liable 


opacity—or inability to allow 


a time least, outer portion, 


cortex. 


detect any exciting cause. 

One form of it tends to develop mainly somewhat 
late in life. 
at a more rapid rate, 


The opacity may increase very slowly, o 
but still gradually; or slowly fora 
long time, and then with great rapidity, ending within 
a few days in total blindness. A cataract in one eye may 
be expected svoncr or later to manifest itself in the other. 

Many persons allow themselves to be blind for the 
rest of their lives, not knowing that good, serviceable 
By the improved 
methods of the present day the oculist suceceds in re- 


sight might probably be theirs. 


storing the sight in nine cases out of ten, the final suec- 
cess depending on the patient’s general health, favora- 
ble surroundings, and the faithfulness with which in- 
structions are followed during subsequent treatment. 
No matter how old the person is, provided his health 
and his eyes in other respects are in good condition. 

It is important that the opacity be brought to the oc- 
ulist’s attention early. 


+e 
MY GIFT. 

Great care to make sure of the customs of the people 
he is visiting is necessary to the amiable and sociable 
traveller—especially in matters of sentiment; else he 
may happen to set himself wrong with some of the 
gentler sex, and make trouble for himself. Even so 
thoroughly experienced a traveller as Paul Du Chaillu 


able. He thus relates the incident a year after it hap- 
pened in Dalecarlia (Central Sweden). 


On my first visit here I had discovered that the giv- 
ing of a gold ring to a maiden meant a great deal. 
Among the many friends | had made at the fair at 
Mora was a ku//a, from one of the hamlets of the par- 
ish of Orsa, on whose engagement-finger, without 
knowing its significance, | had placed a ring. 

A few days afterwards, late one night, I came to that 
part of the parish near which her family lived; bnt the 
affair had entirely left my mind. At the early hour of 
four o’clock in the morning | was aroused from slum- 
ber by a knock at the door, 

Bidding the person enter—though grumbling at the 
same time at the disturbance—I recognized a friend at 
the fair and father of the girl whose finger 1 had 
adorned. 

*“Good-morning, Paul,” said he, in a very kindly 
voice; “Lam glad to see you in Orsa. You must come 
and see us; we live only half a mile from here.” 

Approaching my bed, he added, in a confidential 
tone, “My friend, there is a stor sprak (big talk) in our 
village in regard to the ring you gave my daughter. I 
come to ask you what is your meaning? Do you really 
think of marrying her?’ 

I had no such inte ntion, and no idea that I had created 
such an excitement. ve girl was very pretty, and her 
fair complexion and unexceptional bearing had attracted 
my attention. From my giving her the ring the good 
people thought L had fallen desperately in love with 
her at first sight, and her family had no objection to the 
match, especially as many from that hamlet had emi- 
grated to the United States. 

My answer was simply, “We do not marry so hastily | 
in America, and do not bind ourselves in such a way. 
Your daughter is a very fine girl, and I gave her that | 
ring simply as a token of friendship. L have given 
many such souvenirs to friends to remember me by.’ 

Nothing more was said, and the good fellow made me 
promise to come and see him. 

When I went to the farm [ was received most cor 
dially; but the excitement was great among the neigh 
bors, who thought I had come to ask the hand of the 
fair Dalecarlian, notwithstanding my protestations to 
the contrary. 

Afterwards L was very particular when 1 gave a gold 
ring, and took the precaution to give several in the 
same hamlet, to prevent gossiping. 










































































+e 
A MEMORABLE THANKSGIVING. 





























There was a day of solemn mirth at Plymouth, in 
the fall of 1623. A public Thanksgiving was observed 
because a bountiful harvest had relieved the infant col- 














ony from the fears of starvation. 
April, the Pilgrims, warned by the short crop of the 
previous year, had planted more corn than ever before. 
In May adrought set in, 
nota drop of rain. The ground was parched and the 
judged dead 








and for six weeks there was 





corn was **} 





privations without a murmur 
seem, they whispered to themselves 
saken them. 

A day was appointed for 
meeting-house and pray for rain 
not a cloud was to be seen. For 
grims continued in prayer, and that, 
sun shone brightly and the air was sultry. 

Towards evening, the weather-wise noticed a change 


began to despair. It did 
as if God had for- 

















1} ny 
the , 


people to meet in the 
It was st fair day and 
hours these Pil- 
though the 























tow, 


















































in the atmosphere and took courage. Before morning 
rain came, “sweetly and freely.” It lasted fourteen 
days, and was unaccompanied with thunder or wind. 











The corn revived. 
these pious souls, t 
fact that the rain 

“Now we 
God is good G 


tut what was equally grateful to 
he Indians were impressed by the 
h ul followed so soon the prayers. 
* they said, “that the Englishman's 
od. He has heard you and sent rain, 
and that without storms and thunder which we usually 
have with our rain, which breaks down our corn. But 
your corn stands whole and good. Surely your God is 
a good God.” 

The harvest was fruitfal, “and at a convenient time,' 
says the chronicle, “ “they solemnigzed a day of Thawte. 
giving unto the Lord,” 
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| phosphates which are always lost by severe mental la- 


| nal beauty by the Diamond Dyes. So perfect and sim- 


once went too far in his efforts to make himself agree- | 


During the preceding | 


The most resolute of those who had suffered former | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is very valuable for professional men. It suppli 


20 small fine, 25c.; 5 sue 
# perb, 25c.; 15 extra, $1. 
Ae. and each. lw 


| CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


s ! 

les the Silk fringed, exquisite, 12c., 2 
| Scrap Pictures, 25c.; 2° 100 large Decalcoma- 
| nie, 25 cts.; 300 small, 25 cts.; 12 5x7 Chromos, 2c. Cata, 
JSree.W ALLACE PHELPS & CO., 124 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


FOREICN: 







bor. | Ade. 


—_—-—— 
Picture of Mrs. Langtry (the Jersey Lily) mailed 
free on receipt of address by UNITED STATES MUTUAL 





100 varieties 2Uc ; 50 var. l0c; 
~ mixed l0c; 120ld Austria 


.C 7 : . aw Te c; 7Brazill2c; 5 Cai 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 409 Broadway, N.Y. [Adv. Hojenns 3 Egypte 12 Hiun- 
egary 20c; 12 Ttaly 6 Peru 







Faded Articles ofall kinds restored to their origi- | 15c; 7 Porto Rico 12c;10 Sardinia 10c 
50c; 5 Sweden Official 8c; 4 Turkey 5c; c :6 Navy 
lic; 10 P.O. 40c; 6 Interior 12c; § Tre asury Ie, War 10e. 
Agents Wanted, 25 perct.com. New ice List Free. 

M. E. VILES, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


YALE GEM WITH BASE. 


This fine nickel clock, with gilt 


)Spain 





ple it isa pleasure to use them, 
we 

Before purchasing your CHRISTMAS CARDS be | - 
sure to read advertisement of F. Trifet on page 493 of 
Companion of Nov, 23. Adv, 


l0cents, Druggists. | Adr. 











— base, mailed to ony address on re- 
Dandruff ceipt of $1.40. It is only four 
IS REMOVED BY THE USE OF COCOAINE, ee and a perfect little 


“ge Varranted to keep ac- 
e erate time. Address 


YALE CLOCK CO., 
New Haven, Conn., 
Manufacturers of Novelties in Clocks. 
BIGN STAMPS 


FOR 
200 splendid Stamps, unused & used, inc. 
Haiti, Peru, Argentine, Mexico, etc., 25c. 
200 fine Stamps, used and unused, from 
Bulgaria, Cyprus, Deccan, Guatemala, 
Iceland, Japan, Liberia, Malta, ‘orto 
Rico, Salvador, France, spain, etc., | 
50c. 100 Stamps, used and un- 
used, including rare Paraguay, | 
Triangular Cape of Good Hope, 
unused, Persia, Ecuador, Per 
unpaid, etc., _ 3 packets, post-free with | 
for only $1 a ‘warranted enuine. List gaa - 
stamps for 3c. E. AR AC KERMAN . Plainfield, 


And it stimulates and promotes the growth of the hair 
BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [Ader. 
7 
House cleaning loses more than half its terrors | 
| when you use PYLE’S PEsRLINE. Be sure you are not 
| deceived by the vile imitations which flood the market, 
See that the name of JAMES PYLE is on each package. 


10 


| 

















LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all ditfer- 
ent, for 10 Sc. stamps. CARDWOnRKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


{LASS EYES for Taxidermists. A. L. ELLIS & 
Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. Pr 


200" 
is 
‘BULB 


thristmas, N 
J Cards, We. 





apaler Songs (words only) for 15 cents. 
. WEHMAN, 5 C hatham St. * New York. 


AMPS, 15 Varieties and List for 3 one-cent 
Stamps. GEM Stamp Co., Underhill Centre, Vt. 


And W inter Bloomers. Immense stock. 
Cata.free. J. J. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 














jew Year or Birthday Cards, 6e Fringe 
Agts. wanted. H. DRECHSLER, York,Pa. 


IT PAY to sell our hand rubber stamps. Sam- 
ples free. C.Foljambe&Co.Cleve land,O 
AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC | 


N all for 2 ets.; 100 Amogzaps Album Selections, 3 cts. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








Of interest to all building, decorating or furnishing. 


Latest set and catalogue, 3c, stamp; 7 beau- lesnen the middle of each month, renee with Octo- 


CARDS tiful new different sets, 15 cents ber. ; oe iption, = * a year, in advance. Sent 
) 7 WEG CO.. Bs ” cents for three pont 1s’ sample subscription. WIL- 
’ I REW MF FG CO., Baltimore, Md. L T. COM ST¢ ICK, Publisher, 6 Astor 


If you want to learn Telegraphy in a | Place, New Y 
few months, and be certain of - situ | 


VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, 


YOUNG MEN 
ation, address 
lank C hromo © ards, post-paid, 50c. Samples and 


B 
500 Wholesale Price List for Stamp. Address 
HUB CARD © 0., 149 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


PATENT J. H. ADRIAANS. 


(10 years experience in U. 8. Patent 
Office) 931 F St.,W ashington, D.C, 
for 





"THE BEST Pir wee 


DEMOREST’S Illustrated MONTHLY. 


Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 
Send twenty cents for a specimen copy to W. 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, Publisher, 17 East | 
14th Street, New York. 

4@ The New Volume (19) commences | 
with November. Send FIFTY CENTS for 
three months; it will satisfy you that| 
you can subscribe Two Dollars for a year 
and get ten times its value. 





SCRAP BOOK PICTUR 10c.; 100 Trans- 











fer Pictures, 100.; 20 Gem ¢ ey 20¢c.,; or the lot 
25e. Name this paper. H. E.Slayton,Montpelier, Vt. 

Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y., for a new set ele- 

gant C Rroted C ‘ards and Catalogue 

625 WELL “MIXED FOREIGN. ST: AMPS, 
Deccan, Orange States, ¢ We. 250 Iceland, 

| l7e. 

| G: mg Bondaras. Lagos, etc. +48 ) Set Guatemala, 1875. 
| unused, 2 10 varieties U. Var Department, 4c 


CAR DS Send two 3 ct. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
of Latest Designs for Fall & Winter. 

100 and lists, 7c.- 100 thitte rent, Gold © 
| A. E. ASHFIELD & CO., EPA ~ New York. 














CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. | 





8 little Gems, '2c ; 2 fine, :0c.; 1 extra fine, We; Silk = 
Frin et, 10c. to $lLeach; a beautiful assortment at 5c. - 
and F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sole Manafacture rs, 38 Dey St., New York. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS PACKAGE. 


Christmas Presents for all your friends; contains 
all the soowing actions: :—1 Gertnan Chromo, in hand- 
some frame; 1 Prang Chromo; 2 fine Steel Engravings; 
1 beautiful Oriental Sofa Tidy; : lvery pretty Chair Tidy; 
1 elegant Book Mat for the centre ‘table; 1 Illustrated 
Book; Limported Book Mark; 1 richly colored Window 
Transpare ney; | beautifully decorate: Plaque; 1 illumi- 
nated Palette; 2 Scripture Mottoes; 1 silver and chromo 
“Good Luck” Mc-tto: 1 ornamental Pen Wiper; 2 Euro- 
pean Landscapes: 6 bright colored Japanese Pictures; 

colored Album Pictures; 20 Magic Surprise Pictures} 
1 Pocket Mirror; 1 nic®@Napkin Rin 1 decorated Auto- 
graph Fan; 1 dressed China Doll; 1 Doll’s Fan; 1 Doll’s 

couquet 5 5 dressed P ‘aper Dolls; 1 Toy Cloc K; 1 To 
w —s i Punch and Judy; 1 Magic Menagerie of 17 _ 
mals; 2 Dissected Puzzles: 12 Christmas Cards; 3 jolly 
winter evening Games, and 1 Toy Balloon. And in order 
to let you see samples of my goods, I will send this entire 
lot, postage free, bi i return mail, for only 60 cts. Stamps 
| taken. Addiess H.E. WoopW ARD, 50 Clarence St., Boston 


Books Tableanx Charades Wax Works 


ren iters, Speakers, Dialogues, Games, Sports, Music, etc. 
Catalogues, with full deser iptions and price sent free by 
ROORBACH & © O., No. 9 Murray St., N. Y. 


21 CENT PACKACE &@8 gists 


UTOGRAPH ALBUM, ilustrated Nate a 
SCROLLS, PICTURES, FERNS, MOTTOES, etc. 10€ 

AL y M VERSES, 12 C noe ane PICTURE CARDS, All 

Sor 7 dct. stamps, J. F. INC 4AL sLS, Lynn. Mass. | Box Y. 

















IN SETS—for collections, Albums 
and Scrap Books, imported and do- 
mestic; largest variety.lowest prices. 
Fine new set and ane: list for two 
de. os 8; the trade supplied. 
It ING, 50 Nassau St., , P.O. Box 1426, 


THE FROLIC AT THE HUSKING, 











(HAYDEN.) Piano Solo, 40c. Guitar Solo, 30c, 
| &2~ One of the jolliest pieces ever written, Mailed’ 
on patent roll, on receipt of price. W.L. HAYDEN, 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE TORREY 


VALYABLE 
ciFT 





RAZ 






THE iTty THE 
AZOR IN TORR EY 

R 

OR RAZORS 


AT 
Ivory, 


ee 


ase, $1.00. 
ey J.R. Torrey RazorCo. 
WORCESTER, MASS 


1) 3750 1.75, 8.00. Ee, ‘Ou 8 
ne a eee 
WaRee OTHea, wo wil ws Piet . 

FAIL 


AMERICAN BADE THROVENOUT 
Tt COLORED 


FR EE ENGRAVINGS FR EE 


“*Baby's Bath,” from the original drawing of 
Edouard Scherer, engraved and printed in colors for 
the proprietors of Packer's Tar Soap, which is unri- 
valled for nursery uses, will be sent free to any address 
on receipt of 2cent stamp. Address, THE PACKER 

*E’G CO., P. O. Box 2985, New York. 














With 50 Feet 





A wonderful Musical Instrument. 
both musie and musician, 
gaat in design and decoration; powerful and melodious 
n effect; more notes than $9 janettes. itdle child 
tune,—dance, popular or sacred,—and a ii le chil 
rove- 


can t. It t many p 
ments, and is the most perfect musical cocoa of the 
kind in the market. ce of Music only 4 cents 
r foot. Music can be sent by mail at any time. This 
a beautiful and acceptable present for any one. It will 
furnish music for any occasion, and any one can play 
| Min J feet of music, 88. S Urice 
o those wishing 
AYWARD ,Gerr/ Agent, small selection of WAS Sent b 
t rice. ress 8 s . ee 
40T Broadway N.Y. City. ° 57 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND 35 CENTS, 50 CENTS, OR $1.00, FOR A SAMPLE PAIR OF OUR 
ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 
No STRAIN ON BUTTONS OR SHOULDERS. Three Cents for Catalogue. 
TURNER BROS., Inventors, 786 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


It combines 
Novel in construction; ele- 















FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 





ress on receipt of 
3 ORGAN 














The Orchestrion Harmonette. | 


pecia’ 
act as oar Agents. $5, Pith al 


LAR 08 













0 





| Used in the New England Conservatory of Music. 


Ivers & POND PIANO Co.: 

Gentlemen,—I have carefully examined your Upright 
and Square Pianos, and am pleased to say that I consider 
them thoroughly well made and excellent instruments 
in all respects. They please me so well that I have or- 
dered fitty of them for use in The New England Conser+ 
vatory of Music. Yours very truly, OURJEE. 

The above emphatic endorsement of the eminent 
organizer of the greatest music school in Ameri¢a speaks 
for itself. We guarantee satisfaction, and in case 
of dissatisfaction a.ter sixty days trial, will refund the 
price paid, and pay return freight. 

We make one price only, and no deviation, = 
distant purchasers get same advantages obtained b 


personal interview. 
Vatieis, S00 to $600 cash. 


Square Pianos, $300 to $350; U 
dltustrated Catalogue. free. A 


"597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











()RGAN 
ZACTION 
AN HONEST ORGAN. 
AT A FAIR PRICE. 
WARRANTED. 


This Catalogue sent free. 


CALIGRAPH WRITING MACHINE. 


vs op 




















For Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, 
Architects, and all Wri 
EMPLOY MENT for young men and oa as Oper- 
ators easily obtained by such as own it. ALL STENOG- 
RAPHE must come to it,as employers are demand- 
ing it more and more. An appropy a cone MAS 
PRESENT for PASTORS an TENDENTS. 
FREE TRIAL for a fortnight upon fo aad of $10, which 
will be refunded at the end of two weeks upon receint of 
pa ww in good condition with = express charges 
paid. For further particulars, addre: 
BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


ODEY’S 
LAby’s Book 


FOR I883 


WILL CONTAIN 


A COMPLETE NOVEL IN EVERY ISSUE, 


Besides its a rich array of r hion, 
nd Literary Matte - om at 


Only $2 Per Year 


Subscriptions will be received at th i 
Clubs with this P. : ayer. ae oe 


The COMPANION and GODEY’s e ADY" 8 BooxK for one 
year, at $3. 


Look! Premiums to Club Raisers : 





















ONE copy one year, $2.00 
TWO copies and 1 engraving to club raise r, 3.70 
| THREE copies and 2 engravings to club raiser, - §.25 
FOUR copies and 3 engravings to club raiser, 6. 
Fora club of FIVE, with a remittance of 10.50 
we will give one free copy of the Lady's Book 
for one year, and any 6 of the engravings the 
club raiser may select 
For a club of TEN, with a remittance of - 18.50 


we will give one copy of the Lady’s Buck for one 
year, 10 en ravines and a handsome portfolio. 

For aclub of FIFTEEN, with a remittance of 
os ag | ive one copy of the Lady’s Book for one 

engray ings and a handsome portfolio. 

vic atieb of TWENTY, pe aremittance of . 33.50 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book for 
one = the entire 20 engravings and a hand- 
some po 

Twenty 


rtfolio. 
— the Publishers will furnish a list of the 
pee A, ngravings, from which you may make your own 
selec 
Specknes copy of Lady’s Book sent free to club raisers 
only. 
Address all communications to 


PUBLISHERS GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- 27.00 





On ap 
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COMPANION. 








For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’S 
SHREDDED OATS. Healthy and strengthening. [Ade 
iinet 

Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic. [Adv. 
PES EES 


Bird Manna, made by canary breeders of Hartz 
Mountains, Germany, cures loss of song and yr 
Mailed for licts. Bikp Foop Co., Camden, N. J. 1 


JIG: 
GIVEN AWAY. 


etc. 





SAWS, DESIGNS, woop 


D.GOODNOW,176Wash.St. 22°T00 LS 





Illustrated List miiled free 





G ° tS D A AND! 
SETS 

pie SETS, 

Send for Catalogue before ordering elsewhere. 


ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass., 


SUPERIORITY PROVED | 
|THE SIMPLEST & aeet RUN MACHINE ISTHE | 
—LIG UNNING— 


| 





o 





Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
uf Chicago, Ils., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR LEARNING 


TELEGRAPHY 


Or for operating short lines of Telegraph, get The 

Morse Learner’s Outfit price $5.75. ‘oMplete, 

full size Sounder, Key. Battery, ete. Our illustrated 

Telegraph Catalogue, wall sgn or Students’ Manual of 
r: raph 


Instruction ~ Te lex 1y, sent x co. mail to any 
112 Liberty Street, 











address. NNELL & 
New York. 




















Day, 
A RNs 


“L 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for elegantly illustrated 36-page 
catalogue to 
THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
597 Wi ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s. 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, special! ot 
ared for House ondiaes and Winte 
elivered safely by mail, postpaid, steht post ors 
5 sple "so varieties, our Cholce: all labeled, for $0; 
$2ior $25 19 tor $85 3 6 for $4} 35 for $55 75 for 
Oo; ! for $13. 
ok. of choice and y CIN ROSES 8 Free 
with every order. Our a com 
Treatise on the Rose,70 Oe ey Hinerated tree oall 
THE HEaC 





D 
_ Rose Growers, West Grove, Cc hester Cb Pa. Pa. 


POCKET KNIVES. 


Ww arrante .  Qaaiity mame ad Pp Boy’s or Girl’s, 

i blade, 12c., 25c._ Men’s heavy, 1 
7 blade, 35e., 50c.; very heavy, best Knife 
" G clebrated 3 blade, beats all others, for 
s, Teamsters, &c $1. jaar or Gent’s Pen, 
blade, lade,60c., 80c. Fine 
ie ebrated E Cc tC RAZOR, $2.5 

A $15 Watch mailed prepaid for $11. ‘Anchor 
Lever Stem Winder, Solid Silver Hunting Case. 

A S11 Nickel Case Watch for $7.50. 
Face. Stem Winder. Both good pagina 

I will refund the money after one week's trial if you 
do not think them well worth $15 and $11. You can pay 
$1 with the order, balance C. O. D. after examination. 

Send your address on postal for Free Price Lis 


CHAS, FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
— AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 








Open 








Made by the Starr Manufacturing Co., ‘which are known | 


inevery skating country of the world as the FIRST before 
all other Skates for high quality of blade, and for 
rT = pf aeteee on the foot and firmness when fasten 
best quality Hardened Blades are marked 
No. ne on the Diades. Good steel blades marked No.5 
are lower priced. 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


WINSLOW’S Popular SKATES. 
Ladies’ Skates a Specialty. 
Twenty-six patterns of ICE SKATES. “Vineyard” 
ROLLER SKATES, new styles, at every grade of 
price. For 25 years Winslow’s Skates have been known 
as most serviceable and ae Nae atl well made skates at 
moderate prices. sold by Dealers in Skates every- 
where, C aegues mailed to dealers on request. 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, Boston, Mass. 


BOY FARMERS 


We propose to give you 


$200 IN CASH 


for best en 
bles, ete., which you shall grow 
from our seeds (the best in the 
world). We divide the country 
into five sections, and — two 
prizes, 825 and $15, in each 








, Pearl, | 


PRIZES | 


sof Corn, Vegeta | 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


151 South Jefferson Street, a Iil., 
2-Ton Wagon les, $40; 4-Tor The 
Little Detective, $3. Send for Pr ice List. 
All Scales Warranted. Special Terms to Dealers. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE Am 


For onan PURPOSES, is BETTER than LARD, 
yor t BUTTER and COSTS } 
LESS than either. 


| One ae of "olive Butter will <4 the 
Work of Two Pounds of La 
TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT aoe. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. | 


| 


| 











Brown’s French Dressing.| 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the pieation 0 of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful ap plication of the fine pr operties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, tr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately avored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with paling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (4¢ Ib. and Ib.) label 


JAMES EPPS & 00, Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 























“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” | 
—Martin Chuzzlewit. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


are now, and have y lk for six years, offerin 


We 
PREMIUMS of Gold B » Moss Rose an 
White Teaand Dinner = Silverware, Japan- 
ese Good +, aS inducements to order in 


grocer a package of Thurbers’ Bird Seed. It is se- | 


| for Tharbers’ Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 


THURBERS’ BIRD SEED. 





If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned,combines all | 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask, also, 


Mention _ COMPANION, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oilhas 
been removed, It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed. with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, and is } 
therefore far more economical. It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, easily digested, and admirably 
adapted for invalids as well as for 
persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. B BAKER & CO0., Dorchester, Mass, 
GOOD NEWS 


TO 
LADIES! 


Get vu up Clubs for our CELE- 
BRATED TEAS, and secure a beau- 
tiful “MOSS ROSE OR GOLD 
BAND TEA SET ” (44 pieces), our 

own importation. One of the se beautiful Tea Sets given 
away to the party ling a Club for $25.00. This is the 
greatest inducement ever offered. Sénd in your orders 
and Enjoy a Ou. “f ag 2 eS. and at the same 
time procure a NA TEA SE No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30, 35 an Noe. per Ib. sllent Teas, 50 and 
60c., and very best from 65 to soe. yhen ordering, be 
sure and meiition what kind of Teas you want, whether 
Oolong, Mixed Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
toe or Eng. Breakfast. e are the oldest and 
argest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requiresnocomment. Beware of Cheap 
Teas which are advertised by other concerns. (See te 
Am, Agriculturist.) For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 


NO TIRESOME RUBBING 


Is necessary with 


| the Seed. 








THE 









GREATAMERICAN 


ComPANY 































8, re 
uantities, or get up Clubs for our TEA and COFFEE. 
‘eas of a/l kinds from 30 to 75 ct We would be 


8. 


request by postal. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
e. 801 Washington Street, Boston. 








SOME READER OF THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION IS GOING TO WIN A 
PRIZE OF $100 CASH ABOUT XMAS 
TIME. YOU MAY BE THE LUCKY 
ONE IF YOU IMMEDIATELY READ 
AND ACT ON 


DR. SCOTT'S GREAT OFFER, 


IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 
COMPANION. DID YOU SEE IT? OR 
HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN IT ? 























section. Any boy or girl under 
18 years can compete. Areafor | 
corn, one acre; for vegetables, 
%acre. Our Spring Catalogue, 
containing particulars of the 






over 2,000 varieties, 
Sibley’s Farmers’ Almanac; 
valuable essays on Farm and Garden culture, 10c. 
Grain and Seeds Manual; history of Grains, de- 
scription of best v varieties, 10c. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, Tl. 









STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of ih, 
liness, Trarabtiity and Chen 


a v — 
MORS pness, megt 


ROS., Proprietors, Canton, 





prize offers and descriptions of 








tHe BEST THING KNOWN roe 
WASHING +o BLEACHING 


IW HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
| SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
} above symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





pleased to send you full Price and Premium List upon | 


Allow the article to dry upon Silver, Silver Plated 

| or Nickel Ware, Jewelry, Plate Glass, &c., and 
then wipe off. The object is then as radiant as when new 

| and is never scratched in the process, 

Clean your windows with LUSTRO. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


7 The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp 
for use in mines, thus 
making it as eae 
Non-Explosive. 

Our 82 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 
Send for Catalogue. 
For cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N.Y. 
9 Lake Street, Chicago.!7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
ALSO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 












Licensed Under 
Mitchell Patent. 





COLGATE &Co 
NEW YORK. 


TOILET SOAP. 


> 


Purchasers of this richly scented and pop- 
ular Toilet Soap should be careful to insist 
on having the genuine article, as inferior 
Soaps bearing an outward resemblance are 
sometimes recommended instead. 


HALES HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 











Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DiF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 
t#- Children derive great be ne fit from its 
soothing propert se when suffering with Croup 
and Wheepieg © ough. Sold by all druggists. 
TTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 











Trade Marks 


ON SOLID SILVERWARE. 


There is no branch of industry, except the 


manufacture of Silverware, where the maker’s 
name is not used by the merchant as a sure guar- 
antee for good quality of the merchandise bearing 
the mark; as the maker is the only one that can 


absolutely the 


guarantee the quality of goods, 
and as that is the important use of any stamp used 
on silverware, purchasers will do well to look for 
the T 


name of the dealer ; and if that mark should be the 


alto which is the trade mark of the Gor- 


STERLING HAM M’r’e Co., it can be relied upon 


9253/1000 


fine, as no other quality is used by this firm. 


rade Mark of the maker, in addition to the 


as representing English Sterling 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 


For Sale by Jewellers throughout the U. S. 








THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. | 
daa 


SUSANVILLE 


Potato Parer 
came safe to 
I have 


claim for it, 
evento clean 
the eyes of 
the potatoes. 





\ Wit m/e Haiti 
Yours, &e., ELLIOT WINCHESTER. 

CEDAR FALLS, LOWA, Jan. 28, 1882. I have used the 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can run it. We take the potatoes out of the cel- 
ar and pare them dirt and all. Yours, B. THROPE, Jr. 
WARREN, ILL., Jan. 26, 1882. From wife to cook, allare 
more than please ‘d with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles in the kitchen. Tam sure 
| that with potatoes at 75cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
|i LL days in F ase ~ s saved, to say nothing of time 

Yours, WALTER STICKNEY. 





, CORNERS, N. ¥.. Jan, 26, 1882. The Potato 
Parer received. Weare please ed with it. Itsaves time and 
res the potatoes much anne than a be done by 
| Soea pour . TOUSEY. 
Bent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1. 00. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N.H., Manufacturers. | 


PRIDEs: KITCHEN 








FOR CLEANING AND SCOURING SHOULD BE 
USED BY EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
ALL GROCERS KEEP IT. 





The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Allment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliabie Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 





‘HIS justly celebrated Dictetic Preparation is, in 
composition, a Principally the G WN derived 
from the W. TER FLINT WHEAT 

d extract, the invention of an emi- 

. It has not only been highly recom- 

mended but certified to by a largenumber of Chemists 

and Physicians--representing a very high degree of 
medical science- as the SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTA- 

BLE AND RELIABLE FOOD FOR THE GROWTH 

AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 

and for Mothers lacking Sufficient Nourishment for 

their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 

That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 

That which makes good Fiesh and Blood. 

That which is easy of Digestion=--never con=- 

e That which is kind and friendly 
oF and that which acts as a 

| re of those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to Childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 

thing in Food or Dessert more Creamy or De- 
licious, or more meena and Sieengiiienta 
an iment in Fev ulmonary omplaiate, ts 

Dyspepsia and ( General Devility, its Rare Medicinal 

Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 


Dysentery, oman Diarrhcea and Cholera 
infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
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| ful furs. 


The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is reecived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or | 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
NAUSEA. 

The feeling of nausea is a very common one. Some- 
times it is felt slightly in the morning, and passes away 
after breakfast. Sometimes it is severe, almost to vom- 
iting, and lasts for hours after waking; and this may 
continue for weeks. 

When slight, it is due to a disturbed state of the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach, or to a deranged con. 
dition of the liver; or to both. It may be relieved by 
various pungent substances—say cayenne-pepper; or 
by a warm bath; or by rest for a few days with little 
food and plenty of fresh air. 

If severe, relief may be obtained by medicines which 
quicken the secretions of the kidneys, bowels and skin, 
or by counter-irritation; that is, by applying, say, a 
mustard poultice over the stomach and liver for ten or 
fifteen minutes every third or fourth day. 

Sometimes there is a persistent nausea dependent on 
the stomach’s sympathy with other disturbed organs. 
In such, and in fact in all severe cases, the advice of a 
physician should be sought, and generally there is no 
need of suffering months without relief. 

Those persons who suffer from slight forms of nausea 
and want of appetite, are often advised to take a little 
alcohol before eating. But we earnestly commend to 
all such persons the following sound advice from the 
distinguished medical expert, Sir Lionel Beale,— 

“Brandy, gin, bitters of various kinds, are taken for 
weakened digestion, ete., and a worse system has never 
been carried out. The bad habit of taking now and 
then ginger-brandy, cherry-brandy, or the worse one, 
of frequently imbibing strong sherry for relieving nau- 
sea, or a sensation of hollowness, or faintness, or ful- 
ness, or what not, has been the ruin of thousands, 

“The amount used is gradually increased, and the 
nausea and other unpleasant sensations, instead of oc- 
curring once or twice a day, occur a great many times. 
The result is, the victim will tell you he is obliged fre- 
quently to resort to the remedy in order to do his work. 
Of those who act thus many will become slaves to alco- 
hol. They become unable to abstain, and self-control 
is lost.” 

———__>_——_ 
A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 

California hunters acquire their education and earn 
their fame in encounters with no ordinary game. From 
childhood many of them are inured to peril and narrow 
escapes, and learn the value of cool courage and the 
marksman’s skill. The following story of a boy’s 
thrilling adventure, in which he owed his life to the 
fact that his father was a “‘mighty hunter,” is told by 
Robert Lyon of Cliff Glen in the Ventura Signal: 


The timber-clad hills at the head of the Matilija seem 
to be teeming with droves of grizzly bears. Last week 
nine were seen in one day near the ranch of Rafael 
Ruiz, some of them monsters in size, and on Thursday 
Senor Ortega shot three grizzlies. 

Ortega and his twelve-year-old boy were riding in the 
hills above the Matilija looking for cattle, when one 
large grizzly, and two that were considerably smaller, 
came out of the brush and halted not more than fifty 
feet in front of them. 

Ortega jumped from his horse to get a good shot, 
when his horse became frightened and ran away about 
one hundred yards, when he stepped on his bridle and 
stopped. 

Ortega took aim at the big bear, and killed it at the 
first shot. He then fired at one of the smaller bears 
and it fell, never rising again. The other bear then 
took to the brush, followed by a savage dog. Mr. Or. 
tega then sent his boy to bring back his horse. 

The boy started, but before he got to the horse his 
dog, pursued by the savage and angry bear, overtook 
him. As soon asthe bear saw the boy he rushed at 
him, paying no more attention to the dog. The boy was 
too frightened to do anything but stand still and call to 
his father to save him. 

Ortega seized his rifle and fired just as the bear had 
risen on his haunches to strike the boy. The bullet 
knocked the bear down, but he rose and rushed again 
at the fear-paralyzed lad, with bloodshot eyes and foam. 
ing, open mouth. 

With a ery, “‘He’s got me, father!’’ the frightened 
boy sank to the ground. The desperate father now 
sent a second bullet from his faithful repeating-rifle 
into the bear’s body, and with a roar the savage brute 
fell backward and rolled down the hill. 

Ortega rushed to the boy and found him uninjured. 
And then the great hunter, who has killed more grizzly 
bears than any man in Southern California, thanked 
God for the preservation of his boy’s life, and for some 
time he was too weak from the shock of his boy’s great 
peril to even lift his rifle. 

He aid not hunt for the wounded bear, for the brush 
was very dense at the bottom of the ravine, and he 
thought he had had adventures sufficient for one day. 

The largest of the two bears weighed over fifteen 





hundred pounds. It was all two strong horses could do 





to drag it to a tree near by. Theother, which was quite 
poor, weighed about seven hundred pounds. Ortega 
took off their pelts and the largest one measured eight 
feet in length and seven and a half feet in breadth. 
He has the skins at his cabin, and they are both beauti- 
Senor Ortega certainly deserves great credit 
for bis nerve and courage in that terribly trying time. 


——$ 


IN A HURRY. 

In illustration of the free and easy way in which jus- 
tice is sumetimes administered in newly settled dis- 
tricts, the Detroit Free Press says, that when Gratiot 
County first began to be disturbed by pioneers, and 
soon after it had its first justice of the peace, a farmer 
named Davison walked three miles to secure the arrest 
of his neighbor, named Meacham, for assault and bat- 
tery. 

To save the constable a six miles’ trip, the defendant 
walked in with the plaintiff. They encountered his 
honor just leaving his house with a gun on his shoulder. 
Davison halted him. 

‘’Squar, I want a warrant for this man for striking 
me.” 

“I’m in an awful hurry, come to-morrow.” 

*“So’m Lin a hurry, and I’m going to have a raising 
to-morrow.”’ 

“Meacham, did you hit him?” 

“Yes.” 


“Davison, did you strike first?” 
“No.” 


‘Meacham, had you rather work for him three days 
than go to jail?” 

“T guess s0.”’ 

“And will that satisfy you, Davison?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then make tracks for home, and don’t bother me 
another minute! My son just came in with the news 





that an old bear and three cubs are up at the same 
beach down at the edge of the slashing, and I’m goin’ 
to have some bear meat if it upsets the Supreme Bench 
of Michigan. Court stands adjourned!” 


——___—-@— 


FRIGHTENED. 

The traveller Cotterill, in one of his studies of Afri- 
can character, represents the annoyance of being sit- 
uated where there is no “‘penny-post”—and no people | 
who dare carry one. The following is not the only tes- | 
timony to the negro barbarian’s dread of a piece of ‘‘pa- 
per that talks.”” 


I was in a part of Central Africa where no white man | 
had been before, and was separated from my compan- | 
ions, who were a hundred miles distant. War was rag- 
ing around me; the road was difficult. I wished to 
communicate with those whom I had left behind. 

‘Who will return,” I asked of the savages, ‘‘to the 
white men and carry them something from me?”’ 

Numbers volunteered, glad to earn a yard of cloth for 
the job. A letter was written and offered to a man, 
and he was told that this piece of paper would inform 
my friends of what I wanted—that it would speak to 
them. He dropped the letter on the ground and ran 
away. 

Other natives were tried, but it was useless. A great 
crowd assembled, and at a safe distance, gazed at the 
little bit of paper fluttering on the ground. 

“Tt is medicine,” they said. ‘It is charmed.” 

In vain I tried to reason them out of their terror. 
None would touch it. 

“Will no one,” I said, ‘‘keep it and give it to the 
white men as they pass this way?” 

A yell of refusal and excited gesticulations answered 
my request. 

«Then I shall place it here in this tree,’”’ I said, mov- 
ing toward it, while the crowd dispersed in flight, “‘and 
you can point it out to the white men when they 
come.” 

Even this they refused to do. My friends passed 
close under the tree, but no one dared show them the 
charmed thing; and there it is probably to this day, 
fluttering on the branch of that stunted fig tree, like an 
evil spirit, the awe and terror of the tribe. 


—@—_—_— 


BARK AND BITE. 

The affliction of city back-yard cat-and-dog visits 
and voices, requires all the help of humor, if not of poe- | 
try, to break its monotony and reconcile human suffer- 
ers to patience. Something is done in that line when 
the Boston Hera/d gives this laughable specimen of “a 
sailor’s pen picture :”” } 


Early the other morning, a little black dog entered 
the yard of a gentleman who owns a pair of handsome 
cats, that are perfectly matched in size and color. 

As the dog went trotting up to the house with the as. | 
surance of a book agent, the cats arched their backs 
preparatory to bearing down on the canine intruder 
like an ironclad. 

The dog was unmindful of danger until he was struck | 
in the stomach by a flying cat, with a force that nearly | 
knocked him over, and caused him to rush for safety 
behind an ash barrel. ! 

Even here he was not safe. The cat followed, clawed | 
and struck the dog in the head, making things fairly 
howl. 

In a minute more, it was a fight dog, fight cat, with | 
an even chance four the dog. 

At this poipt cat number two came up like a storm, 
and flew ** the anchor end of the dog, which was 
wholly unprotected. Then there was « scene for a ma- 
rine artist. There was plenty of bark, but no ocean. 
There were waves of cats and dogs and billows of foam, 
as the storm fiends and their victim circled round and 
round in the gray light of the early morn. 

The storm only subsided when a black streak was 
seen to shoot out of the yard, and the two felines found 
themselves face to face, with no foe between. That 
black streak was a demoralized dog, who probably im- 
agined that he had been in a storm where it rained cats. 


——_——-¢@— 


HOW SOME WOMEN TOIL. 

It is a mortifying sight to see women made beasts of 
burden, but the sight is a common one in European 
fields and city streets. A correspondent of the Ma- 
hanoy (Pa.) Tribune, noting his observations in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany and Switzerland, says: 


About the coolest division of labor I think I wit- 
nessed while walking from Heilbron to Grossgartach. 
A woman was carrying on her head a large tub of wa- 
ter through a truck-garden, while her “lord” walked 
alongside and with a dipper ladled it out among the 
plants. Who could blame a wife like that if she occa- 
sionally acted a little stif-necked ? 


So a letter from Bavaria to the New York Tribune 
describes spectacles of out-door female drudgery that 
the writer says made her “sick at heart.” 


Everywhere on our way here we saw women work- 
ing beside men, the women always doing the hardest 
part of the labor. I have seen women with great bas- 
kets upon their backs into which men shovelled com- 
post, and rested upon their shovels while the woman, 
staggering under the terrible load, went a long way a 
dozen times an hour, and herself emptied her basket. 

The most remarkable sight I have seen lately was in 
Holland. A woman, bent nearly to the earth, walked 
the tow-path, pulliug by means of a strap across her 
breast a heavy canal boat, in which sat two men with 
folded arms smoking. Women and dogs harnessed to- 
yether dragging a cart in which is a man is no uncom- 
mon sight, and sometimes the man lays the whip over 
both woman and dog. Being a woman, I say every 





a, Germany, ‘“‘Thank God, I was born in Amer- 
ica: 
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WASHINGTON STREET FRONT OF MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY’S BOSTON STORE. 





FIRST-CLASS CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


The public will find a satisfactory substitute for custom-work in our stock of READY-MADE 


extensive assortment upon our counters. 


| ARTICLES, as during our business experience of thirty years we have constantly aimed to produce 
| the best class of work in this line that could be made. 
| thorough workmanship and reliable fabrics from the best mills in the world — and who are willing to 
| pay proper prices for the grade of goods that we sell—is directed to the present seasonable and 


The attention of gentlemen who appreciate 


In addition to the usual lines of WALKING and BUSINESS SUITS and WINTER OVER- 
COATS of imported and other woollens, we have elegant DRESS SUITS (or single garments) ready 
for immediate use, and an unrivalled assortment of WHITE VESTS. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street, Boston; 





112 Westminster Street, Providence. 








This young man lives at Ironton, Ohio. He is the best 
penman of his age in the State, and one of the finest in 
the world. Getting a copy of Gaskell’s Compendium 
some time ago, he began to pfactise from it evenings; 
until then he was only an ordinary writer. The auto- 
graph given below his portrait is an exact copy of his 
present handwriting. 

The Penman’s Gazette, a beautifully illustrated month- 
ly, giving portraits, sketches and autographs of these 
famous young writers, who have learned from Gaskell’s 
Compendium, mailed to every reader of the YOUTH’S 
Companion who writes for it at once, enclosing 6 cents. 
Address Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City 
P.O. 

t#~ Only one copy of the Gazette will be mailed for six 
cents (two 3c. stamps). This offer is not open to those 
who have already seen it. 








The Pullman Palace Car Co., running between St. Louis 
and Texas, boasts of the finest penman in that business 
in the world. Mr. Crossley is a conductor, and has had 
only the odds and ends of his time for improvement. He 
owes his superior rapid hand to Gaskell’s Compendium, 
from which he has practised. The Penman’s Gazette 
gives a brief sketch of Mr. Crossley and many others; 
also autographs and specimens from young and middle- 
aged men, young women, and boys, in all parts of the 
country, who have learned at home from the Compen- 
dium. A specimen copy of this number of the Penman's 
Gazette will be mailed to those wishing to see it for siz 
cents in postage stamps. None free. Address 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P. 0. 
t@™ The price of Gaskell’s Compendium of Penman- 
ship is one dollar, post-paid anywhere. 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Consists of a full series of Copy Slips, Book of Instructions, Ornamental Flourishing, Lettering 
Pen Drawing, Ladies’ Penmanship, etc., etc. By means of this self-teaching system any one can acquire 
a rapid and beautify! handwriting at odd hours, by home or office practice, without a teacher. It is the finest Pen- 
manship ever published, and put up in durable and elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, for which it wil! 


be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P. O. 


Sold in England, by Trildner & Co., Booksellers, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London; in New York by D. Appleton 4 
Co.and American News Company; Cleveland, Jngham, Clarke & Co.; Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co.; San 
Francisco, 4. L. Bancroft & Co.; Portland, Oregon, J. KX. Gill & Co. 


Special Notice.—Don't use poor pens! If you can’t get the very best steel pens near you, enclose forty cents 
to me in one-cent postage stamps, and I will mail you, prepaid, a full.quarter-gross box of my own—the best 


pens that can be procured. 
MR. GASKELL is the 
hich are under the 


Proprietor of the Business Colleges at Masichester, N. H., and Jersey City, N. J., both of 
antry. 


best teachers, with pupils from all parts of the co 











